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The  Day  God  Touched  a  Soldier 


By  N.  C.  Christensen 


IT  SEEMS  that  God  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  touch  the 
wounded  soldier  who  wrote  this 
from  Vietnam: 

Faith  is  a  by-product  of  this  fierce 
jungle  war.  If  I  had  listened  before 
I  became  old  enough  to  become  a 
warrior  I  might  have  realized  that 
faith  had  been  tested  throughout 
centuries  past  in  wars,  in  plagues, 
and  in  other  disasters  in  which  death 
stalked  through  the  streets. 

Out  here  a  man  must  have  more 
than  his  rifle  to  cling  to. 

This  brief  note,  written  by  a 
Purple  Heart  man,  bares  his  con- 
viction that  faith  in  God  has  power 
to  sustain  a  man  when  death  seems 
to  be  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 
This  soldier,  who  found  the  strength 
to  stand  against  flaming  hardware 
and  close-quarter  combat,  is  telling 
us  that  faith  has  a  dramatic  and 
mysterious  power  which  makes  it 
very  real. 

He  refrains  from  telling  us  that 
we,  too,  must  be  bathed  in  fire  to 


prove  that  our  faith  has  the  same 
reality  as  his.  Yet,  having  known 
about  our  complacent  way  of  life, 
he  might  have  wondered  if  the  faith 
we  profess  to  have  will  endure  and 
give  us  the  same  sort  of  strength 
he  discovered  that  he  had  in  a 
grueling  contest  in  a  jungle.  He 
may  also  wonder  if  his  own  strength, 
born  of  faith,  would  be  as  great 
today  had  he  not  been  hurled  into 
an  inferno  for  testing  that  faith. 
War  has  done  strange  things  to 
men.  The  father  of  the  Purple  Heart 
veteran  in  Vietnam  confirms  that 
faith  often  finds  its  most  magnifi- 
cent expression  in  depressing  hours 
when  the  guns  of  battle  may  be 
temporarily  stilled.  This  father 
relates  that  a  dirty,  unshaven, 
exhausted  infantryman  he  knew 
in  a  previous  war  felt  a  hand  touch 
his  head  one  day  in  just  such  a 
depressing  moment.  This  beaten 
soldier  looked  up  into  the  eyes  of 
his  commanding  officer  who  had 
just  led  his  outfit  out  of  action  and 


back  to  a  rest  area.  The  soldier 
noticed  that  the  officer  was  also 
splattered  with  mud  and  his  face 
was  patched  with  a  stained  bandage. 

"Tell  your  troubles  to  God,"  this 
officer  advised  his  beaten  comrade 
in  arms. 

The  soldier  later  declared  that  he 
had  never  heard  "the  old  man's" 
voice  so  mellow. 

"Out  here,"  the  officer  said,  "God 
is  about  the  only  one  you  can  turn 
to  in  a  mess  such  as  this  and  be 
sure  he  will  listen.  But  God  will 
listen.  Go  to  him,  Soldier.  Talk  to 
him.  Empty  your  heart  to  him! 
He'll  lift  your  troubles  off  your 
back  so  they  won't  crush  you.  That 
is,  Soldier,  if  you  believe.  You  must 
believe!  Then  he'll  listen." 

I  have  seen  war  do  strange  things 
to  men.  It  hardens  some  and  then, 
within  others,  it  awakens  latent 
tenderness,  a  quality  many  of  them 
had  never  known  before.  And  with 
that  tenderness  humility  rises  to  the 
surface  to  give  the  beaten  warrior 
a  softness  of  spirit. 

One  night  in  the  Papuan  cam- 
paign in  New  Guinea  in  World 
War  II,  which  was  also  a  jungle 
setting  as  Vietnam  is  today,  a 
soldier  stumbled  through  the  dark- 
ness to  deliver  a  message  to  his 
commanding  officer.  He  found  him 
on  his  knees  in  his  tent,  and  when 
the  officer  got  up  he  said  to  the 
soldier:  "This  may  have  surprised 
you  but  praying  gives  me  strength 
in  the  darkest  moments.  You  see,  I 
know  God  is  near,  and  because  I  am 
so  sure,  my  faith  is  also  strong.  Try 
to  reach  out  for  God,  Soldier. 
You'll  be  convinced,  too." 


A  bomber  pilot  in  the  Korean 
conflict  had  survived  a  long  string 
of  combat  missions  and  he  wrote 
this  to  his  mother  in  the  states: 
"Thanks  for  your  prayers,  Mom. 
Now  I  know  Somebody  is  listening." 

OUT  of  Vietnam's  flaming 
jungles  are  coming  tales  of 
horror  and  also  tales  of  restored  and 
unshattered  faith.  Some  of  the  men 
who  are  writing  have  witnessed 
firsthand  what  happens  to  victims 
of  those  blood  baths.  They  have 
seen  warriors  change  from  vacillat- 
ing believers  to  arrogant  non- 
believers.  But  they  have  also  seen 
arrogant  non-believers  mellowed 
and  converted  to  humble  believers 
by  a  dosage  of  the  same  flaming 
reality  which  turned  their  comrades 
in  the  other  direction.  These  men 
have  observed  the  challenge  of 
complete  faith  in  action  and  its 
strength  to  lift  men  up  from  the 
depths. 

Little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  this  nation  was  en- 
gulfed by  a  war  that  was  billed  as 
the  greatest  in  all  history,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  war  that  was  billed 
as  the  war  to  end  all  wars.  More 
than  75  million  people  took  up  arms 
in  World  War  II,  yet  faith  survived 
in  these  marching  armies  engaged 
in  a  massive  power  struggle. 

We  cannot  rationally  give  the 
credit  for  this  survival  of  faith  to 
war.  The  strength  of  man's  faith 
grows  from  childhood.  War  may 
come  suddenly  to  men.  They  may 
be  hurled  into  the  test  of  fire  while 
they  are  still  young  and   in   that 


crucible  they  may  mature.  Those 
who  may  survive  with  faith  intact 
may  look  back  to  their  childhood 
in  search  of  the  mysterious  power 
that  carried  them  through. 

One  Army  chaplain  explains  it 
this  way: 

Scientists  today  are  taking  a  close- 
up  look  at  the  whole  masterpiece  of 
the  Creator.  They  are  becoming 
convinced  that  all  of  us  are  depend- 
ent creatures.  Driven  by  ambition 
to  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  luxury 
out  of  life  we  brush  aside  those  who 
would  compete  with  us  and  then  we 
race  headlong  into  the  future  with 
only  vague  goals  in  sight.  This  thirst 
for  material  gain  seems  to  me  to  be 
quenched  only  when  we  realize  we 
cannot  go  it  alone.  When  that  occurs 
to  us  we  stand  amazed  that  our  faith 
has  actually  grown  stronger.  It  is 
then  that  the  tormenting  clouds  of 
doubt  drift  away. 

Elsewhere  on  the  scientific 
front  a  distinguished  surgeon,  pro- 
fessionally dedicated  to  preserving 
life,  parries  with  a  scalpel  in  hand 
against  the  sword  of  death.  He 
tells  us  that  "the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge we  doctors  have  must  be 
supported  by  a  sincere  belief  in 
God.  Our  skills  are  frail  without 
faith." 

A  religious  educator  also  warns  us 
that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing.  "Knowledge  without 
wisdom,  without  God  to  motivate 
its  use,  is  not  safe  for  the  free 
world,"  he  says.  And  an  executive 
in  broadcasting  industry  admits 
that  praying  clarifies  his  thinking 
and  soothes  his  jangled  nerves. 
"Prayer  is  my  most  effective  tran- 
quilizer," he  says. 


On  the  basis  of  what  we  know 
and  what  we  see  neither  war  nor 
peace  seems  to  have  a  monopoly 
on  faith  in  God.  The  faithful 
among  us  sense  their  need  for  this 
faith  and  they  feel  God's  presence. 
The  soldier  who  wrote  from  Viet- 
nam was  one  of  these.  It  was  he 
who  said  that  men  in  Vietnam  need 
more  than  a  rifle  to  cling  to.  This 
seems  to  raise  this  question:  "Do 
we  need  something  more  than 
material  success  to  cling  to?"  ■■ 


THE  FIRST  STEP 

By  Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 

Wherever  you  go 
It  is  wise  to  prepare. 
And  important  to  know 
That  the  first  step  is  prayer. 


A  NAVY  WIFE'S  PRAYER 

By  Elizabeth  A.  Nunneley 

Dear  Lord,  a  Navy  wife  I  chose  to  be; 
My  husband's  job — to  keep  men  free. 
He  must  sail  to  foreign  lands; 
While  he   is   gone,   hold   Thou   my 

hands. 
When  worries  seem  too  much  to  bear, 
Embrace  me  with  thy  loving  care. 
If  days  are  boring,  nights  too  long, 
Keep  me,  Father,  from  all  wrong. 
When  I  am  weak  and  torn  by  fears, 
Please,  Father,  dry  my  helpless  tears. 
You  know  indeed  that  I  am  frail; 
Help  me  to  send  him  cheerful  mail. 
And  as  I,  my  lonely  vigil  stand, 
My  prayer  is  this:   Hold  Thou  my 

hand! 
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By  Robert  Roy  Wright 


THE  FASTEST  train  between 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  makes 
its  300  mile  run  in  six  hours  and 
two  minutes— averaging  50  miles 
an  hour.  In  Japan,  the  Osaka-Tokyo 
Express  makes  its  345  mile  run  in 
three  hours  and  ten  minutes— 
hitting  speeds  as  high  as  130  miles 
an  hour. 

This  is  the  new  Japan.  It  repre- 
sents one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
modern  world.  Defeated  by  the 
Allied  Powers  in  1945,  70  percent 
of  its  industry  was  destroyed. 
Today,  by  almost  any  standard, 
it  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world.  By  1951, 
Japan  had  regained  her  prewar  level 
of  production;  by  1956,  she  had 
doubled  it;  by  1966,  she  had  in- 
creased it  by  3.5  times.  With  eight 
hospital   beds    per    1,000    persons, 


Japan  ranks  just  behind  the  United 
States,  which  has  nine;  the  United 
Kingdom  has  eleven,  while  France 
has  fifteen.  Since  1930,  99  percent 
of  her  school-age  children  have  been 
enrolled  in  school.  Television  reaches 
90  percent  of  the  population.  The 
Toyota  Corporation  is  among  the 
ten  largest  corporate  producers  in 
the  world.  Honda  motorcycles,  Sony 
transistor  radios,  and  Konica 
cameras  are  famous  around  the 
world. 

What  of  the  Past? 

What  has  been  the  role  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  life  of  Japan?  It  has 
been  small  numerically;  but  its 
influence  has  been  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  actual  size.  The  first 
Protestant  missionaries  came  to 
Japan  in  1859,  although  they  were 
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not  permitted  to  engage  in  overt 
missionary  work  for  nearly  fifteen 
years.  They  spent  their  time  learn- 
ing the  language,  and  teaching 
English  to  a  few  of  the  more  daring 
and  ambitious  Japanese.  Finally, 
in  1873,  the  anti-Christian  edicts 
were  dropped,  and  active  missionary 
work  was  allowed  to  begin. 

Progress  was  not  rapid.  In  the 
first  twenty-five  years,  by  1900, 
there  were  37,000  Japanese  Protes- 
tant Christians,  representing  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  population.  In  1926,  at  the  end 
of  another  twenty-five  years,  when 
the  government  made  awards  to 
those  who  had  contributed  most 
to  the  development  of  social  work 
since  1868,  twenty-two  out  of  the 
thirty-two  persons  so  honored  were 
Christians.  In  1956,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  twenty-five-year  period, 
when  the  government  was  asked  to 
name  the  four  outstanding  leaders 
in  the  field  of  social  work  in 
Japanese  history,  all  four  were 
Christians. 

In  the  field  of  education,  it  is  the 
Christian  schools  which  have  pio- 
neered in  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  Western  university,  in  the 
education  of  women,  and  in  an 
emphasis  on  the  development  of 
personality  and  the  worth  of  the 
individual.  Likewise,  it  is  the  mis- 
sion hospitals  which  first  brought 
modern  medicine  to  the  Japanese. 


Up-to-Date — Including  the  Problems 

What  is  the  situation  today?  The 
new  Japan  has  not  only  mastered 
the  techniques  of  our  technological 
world.  She  also  faces  the  problem 
of  that  world.  The  cities  have  grown 
with  mushroom  velocity.  Less  than 
a  fourth  of  Japan's  population  lives 
in  rural  areas.  In  1965,  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  population  was  con- 
centrated in  seven  cities.  Huge 
highrise  apartment  complexes, 
called  danchi,  have  been  built,  one 
of  them  housing  150,000  persons! 
Even  so,  housing  falls  behind  the 
need,  and  urban  living  space 
amounts  only  to  about  eighteen 
square  feet  per  person.  Often,  both 
the  mother  and  father  of  the  family 
work.  So  the  "key  children"  (kagik- 
ko)  —  kindergarten  and  grade-school 
youngsters  with  their  apartment 
keys  hung  on  strings  around  their 
necks— have  become  a  part  of 
danchi  life.  Young  people,  having 
finished  their  nine  years  of  com- 
pulsory education,  come  flocking  to 
the  cities  looking  for  work  — and 
for  places  to  live.  Some  unions  have 
built  residence  clubs  which  provide 
social  and  cultural  activities,  as 
well  as  offering  opportunities  for 
further  education.  But  many  find 
their  way  into  dormitories  run  by 
private  contractors;  and  these  are 
not  so  fortunate. 

It   is   certainly    true    that    such 
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urban  living  provides  many  op- 
portunities for  individual  privacy 
and  freedom,  and  for  many  kinds 
of  new  experiences.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  special  sense  of 
freedom  which  has  swept  Japan 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1945. 
This  is  the  first  taste  of  freedom 
Japan  has  ever  experienced  in  her 
entire  history.  It  is  a  heady,  thrilling 
experience. 

But  it  has  its  problems.  Urban 
living  can  also  be  a  lonely  and 
confusing  experience.  The  strains 
on  the  family  have  been  almost 
unbearable.  And  freedom  without 
discipline  can  lead  to  chaos.  Juvenile 
gangs  are  appearing,  and  youthful 
crime  is  rising.  In  1964,  34.7  percent 
of  all  crime,  and  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  types  of  violent  crime, 
was  committed  by  young  people 
under  the  age  of  twenty. 

The  Church  Creative 

Trying  to  live  in  the  midst  of  this 
swirling,  pulsing,  dynamic  con- 
fusion is  not  easy  for  Christianity. 
It  faces  many  rivals.  Some  are 
familiar.  Communism  appears  to  be 
a  live  option  for  many  in  Japan, 
especially  among  the  younger  gener- 
ation. Such  movements  as  exist- 
entialism have  their  followers,  too. 
There  are  also  some  impressive  new 
rivals.  One  is  the  movement  known 
as  Soka  Gakki  (See  February  LINK, 
pp.  8-13).  A  form  of  Buddhism, 
Soka  Gakki  has  been  in  existence 
only  about  twenty  years,  yet  it 
claims  five  million  families  in  its 
dedicated  membership.  Active 
politically,  Soka  Gakki  won  11.2 
percent  of   the   total   vote    in   the 


1962  elections. 

There  is  also  something  unique 
about  the  situation  of  Christianity 
in  Japan.  Not  only  does  it  face  some 
familiar,  and  some  unfamiliar, 
rivals.  It  is  a  tiny  minority.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  its  minority  status 
has  not  prevented  Christianity,  in 
the  past,  from  making  a  creative 
contribution  to  the  life  of  Japan. 
Today,  the  Christian  church  is 
going  about  its  task  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  creativity  which  does 
credit  to  this  tradition.  Here  are 
five  examples  from  five  important, 
and  very  different,  situations. 

Christianity  is  responding  to  the 
problems  of  industrialization.  One 
day,  Pastor  Imai  realized  that  the 
long  distance  truck  drivers,  whose 
trucks  passed  his  church  every  day, 
had  no  place  to  stop  for  rest  and 
relaxation.  He  opened  a  small 
noodle  shop  along  the  highway, 
and  became  a  neighbor  to  the  truck 
drivers.  Gradually,  "Pop"  Imai 
has  become  famous  for  the  friendly 
counsel  he  offers  his  truck  driver 
friends.  The  Center  is  attracting 
other  workers  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  too. 

The  Reverend  Ishimaru  managed 
to  obtain  an  acre  of  ground  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  huge  new  housing 
projects.  There  he  is  opening  a 
Christian  Community  Center:  a 
combination  day  school,  meeting 
hall,  Sunday  school,  church,  and 
pastor's  home.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  is  learning  to  respond  to  the 
problems  of  urbanization. 

In  efforts  to  meet  the  climate  of 
intellectual  challenge,  the  churches 
in  Japan  have:   established  a  new 
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International  Christian  University 
to  help  meet  the  stress  of  an  edu- 
cational situation  in  which  six  to  ten 
applicants  will  take  the  entrance 
examinations  for  each  opening: 
launched  a  cooperative  program  for 
selling  Christian  literature  which 
has  resulted  in  a  1,500  percent 
increase  in  sales  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1966;  and  established  a 
"House  of  Dialogue"  where  men 
from  all  walks  of  life  can  meet  and 
discuss  the  problems  of  modern 
living. 

What  of  Tomorrow? 

No  one  can  read  the  future. 
Whether  such  creative  responses 
as  these  will  be  enough,  no  one  can 
say.  Even  today,  Protestants  of  all 
persuasions  number  less  than 
450,000  or  about  one  percent  of 
the  population.  Roman  Catholic 
and  Eastern  Orthodox  believers 
account  for  another  330,000  persons. 
But  Christians  in  America  can  at 
least  give  sympathetic  support  to 
experimental  projects  (as  they  have 
given  support  to  the  International 
Christian  University)  which  may 
hold  the  key  to  the  future,  but 
which  cannot  possibly  be  self- 
supporting  for  many  years.  From 
the  experiments  of  the  church  in 
Japan,  Christians  in  America  may 
learn  some  lessons  they  can  apply 
to  their  own  situation.  The  Chris- 
tian who  finds  himself  in  Japan, 
for  whatever  reason,  should  include 
in  his  plans  a  visit  to  one  of  these 
important  projects.  ■  ■ 

Love  is  more   easily   illustrated    than 
defined. — Brotherhood  Jnl. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

June 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Matthew 6:5-13 

2 Luke 11:1-13 

3 Hebrews 4:13-16 

4 Luke 5:12-16 

5 Luke 5:17-26 

6 Luke 11:1-8 

7 Luke 11:9-13 

8 Luke 18:1-8 

9 1  Samuel 12:14-24 

10 2  Chronicles . .  .6:12-42 

11 2  Chronicles... 7: 12-22 

12 2  Chronicles . . .  14:2-13 

13 2  Chronicles . . .  15:1-15 

14 Esther 4:1-16 

15 Psalms 7:1-17 

16 Psalms 8:1-9 

17 Psalms 9:1-20 

18 Psalms 10:1-18 

19 Psalms 11:1-7 

20 Psalms 12:1-8 

21 Psalms 26:1-12 

22 Psalms 30: 1  - 12 

23 Psalms 28: 1  -9 

24 Psalms  ...... .  .55:1-23 

25 Psalms 56: 1  - 13 

26 Psalms 57:1-11 

27 Psalms... 60:1-11 

28 Psalms 61:1-8 

29 Psalms 62:1-12 

30 Psalms 63: 1  - 1 1 


ON  YOUR  TOES 
To  be  alert  and  wide  awake 
Has  many  strong  appeals. 
For  people  who  keep  on  their  toes 
Don't  run  down  at  the  heels. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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By  Frank  Brugmann 


What  does  a  man  owe  his  job?  His  community? 


SET  UP  the  editorial  just  as  I 
have  it.  That  is  final!"  George 
Brophy  snapped  as  his  usually 
kindly  eyes  took  on  a  steely  glint. 

"But,  Mr.  Brophy,  think  of  the 
people  who  will  be  offended,"  the 
printer  protested.  "What  will 
Carney's  friends  say?" 

Brophy's  jaw  took  on  a  firmer 
set.  "Stooges  would  be  a  better 
name  for  them,  John.  But  they'll 
elect  Carney's  slate  in  the  coming 
election  unless  The  Clarion  can 
arouse  Rosedale's  decent  citizens." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Brophy,  if  that's 
the  way  you  want  it.  I  thought  you 
might  tone  it  down  a  bit.  Carney 
isn't  going  to  like  it." 

"That's  the  way  I  want  it.  And 
Carney  isn't  going  to  like  it.  But 
I  don't  aim  to  please  Carney." 

"Carney  will   ruin    you    if    you 
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stand  in  his  way,"  the  printer  said. 

"I  don't  cater  to  the  ambition  of 
such  a  grafter.  Let  Carney  do  his 
worst.  I  couldn't  care  less,"  Brophy 
snorted.  "The  Clarion  owes  it  to  the 
honest  citizens  of  Rosedale  to  do 
its  best  to  defeat  the  Carney 
machine  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  letting  them  down."  He  wished 
he  were  as  sure  as  he  sounded. 

"Those  people  would  let  you 
down  if  they  were  in  your  shoes," 
the  printer  said.  "Looking  at  the 
situation  from  Carney's  point  of 
view. . ." 

"Carney  is  a  crook  and  you  are 
a  fool,"  Brophy  growled.  "Now, 
get  out.  I  want  to  think!" 

"O.K.  O.K.  I  just  don't  want  to 
see  you  get  hurt."  The  printer 
glanced  at  his  watch.  "It  is  three 
o'clock.  You  have  an  hour.  So,  if 


you  should  change  your  mind ..." 

"I  won't.  Have  you  ever  known 
me  to  back  down?" 

"No.  But  this  time . . ." 

Brophy  waved  his  printer  out, 
then  walked  to  the  window.  The 
frost-bitten  leaves  were  falling  from 
the  trees.  And  he,  too,  was  approach- 
ing the  autumn  of  life.  And  what 
had  he  to  show  for  it?  Beyond 
Lincoln  Park  he  could  see  the  pro- 
jected site  for  Rosedale's  new  high 
school,  but  should  Carney  succeed 
in  getting  his  henchmen  on  the  city 
council  it  would  mean  the  school 
would  be  built  on  a  worthless  piece 
of  swampland  on  the  edge  of  town 
which  belonged  to  Carney. 

Memories  came  to  Brophy  of  his 
own  years  of  study  in  the  old  high 
school   building    on    South    Main. 


Memories  of  the  strict  discipline  of 
that  time  and  of  the  even  more 
rigid  home  life  enforced  by  his 
minister  father.  With  a  sigh  he 
returned  to  his  desk. 

Could  he  afford  to  fight  the 
powerful  Carney  machine?  After 
all,  what  had  his  years  of  struggle 
brought  but  continual  grubbing  to 
make  ends  meet?  Did.  the  town 
appreciate  what  he'd  fought  for? 
The  new  elementary  school.  The 
new  hospital.  The  urban  renewal 
project. 

WITH     an     annoyed     frown, 
Brophy  looked  up  from  his 
musing  when  his  office  door  swung 
open.  "Al  Carney!" 
"In  the  flesh." 
"Had  I  felt  a  need  for  this  visit, 
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I  would  have  called  you!" 

Carney  ignored  the  implied  slur. 
"I  assume  that  you  can  guess  why 
I'm  here." 

"I  was  never  good  at  riddles  so 
come  to  the  point." 

"Oh,  come  now,  George,  a  friendly 
bit  of  conversation  might  lead  to 
understanding  between  us." 

"Well,  make  it  brief.  I  have  never 
trusted  you  and  you  know  it.  I  don't 
trust  you  now." 

"I  am  here  to  offer  you  a  deal, 
George,"  Carney  said.  "Play  ball 
with  me  and  I'll  set  you  up  for  life. 
Cross  me,  and  I'll  ruin  you;  the 
choice  is  yours." 

Brophy  resented  Carney's  effort 
to  push  him  around.  "Is  that  a 
threat?  I  want  no  part  of  your 
graft,  Carney!"  he  snapped. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  George!  An 
offer  such  as  I  have  made  comes 
to  a  man  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  retire  with 
a  nice  little  nest  egg?" 

"That's  beside  the  point,"  Brophy 
objected.  "As  an  honest  editor,  it's 
my  job  to  fight  graft  wherever  I 
find  it." 

"You've  got  to  prove  it  first.  But 
I  don't  know  why  you  object  to  a 
nice  little  bank  account.  We  can 
put  it  where  no  one  will  find  out. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  sit  tight.  And 
once  we  have  things  rolling  you'd 
be  in  a  position  to  be  the  crusader 
to  your  heart's  content." 

When  Brophy  didn't  answer  im- 
mediately, Carney  pushed  for  ad- 
vantage. "Let  us  consider  the 
matter  this  way,  George.  If  you 
oppose  my  interests  in  this  cam- 
paign and  I   get  my  boys  elected 
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in  spite  of  you,  where'll  you  be?" 

"I  have  considered  that  possibili- 
ty," Brophy  said,  "but  a  man  must 
do  what  he  thinks  right." 

"Of  course  he  must.  I  agree  with 
you  100  percent.  But  we're  going 
to  give  the  citizens  of  this  town  the 
school.  And  if  you  lose,  the  situation 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  if  you 
had  thrown  in  with  me.  Except  for 
you,  of  course." 

"You  may  be  right.  But  there's 
a  matter  of  ethics  ..." 

With  a  sardonic  smile,  Carney 
continued  to  press  his  point.  "Tell 
me,  what's  so  unethical  about 
fleecing  a  few  people,  George? 
Everyone  does  it.  Some  people 
wouldn't  be  happy  unless  someone 
put  the  bite  on  them." 

Brophy  thought  grimly  that  no 
one  knew  better  than  he  how  many 
people  cheated  and  lied.  "Confound 
it,  Carney,  don't  you  think  I  know 
what  you're  up  to?  And  if  it's  so 
right,  why  are  you  trying  to  buy 
me?" 

"Those  are  strong  words,  old  boy. 
And  you  have  to  prove  it,  you  know. 
Think  my  offer  over  and  let  me 
know  when  you've  reached  a 
decision." 


TROUBLED    by 
1 


the  confron- 
tation, Brophy  went  to  the 
window  again.  The  trees  in  Lincoln 
Park  were  bending  before  the 
autumn  wind.  Snow  was  beginning 
to  fall,  the  first  of  the  season.  His 
thoughts  turned  once  more  to  his 
youth.  Had  the  strict  discipline  of 
those  days,  his  father's  insistence 
on  regular  church  attendance,  and 
his  belief  in  honesty  and  fair  play 


imposed  upon  him  a  set  of  principles 
that  didn't  fit  in  today's  world? 
Why  was  he  unwilling  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  like 
this?  Maybe  he  was  wrong.  Just 
a  silly  old  fogy.  Other  people  did 
it.  And  they  got  away  with  it.  Some 
of  them  were  the  respected  members 
of  the  community. 

From  thinking  of  his  youth, 
Brophy's  thoughts  turned  to  the 
present.  Had  Rosedale,  the  little 
city  of  his  birth  and  where  he'd 
lived  his  life,  offered  sufficient 
challenge  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
him?  Principles  didn't  put  money 
in  the  bank.  Could  he  afford  to 
pass  up  this  chance?  He  might  end 
up  losing  the  paper  and  all  that  he'd 
worked  for  all  his  life.  He  turned 
from  the  window  and  began  to  pace 
up  and  down. 

The  urge  came  to  Brophy  to  play 
Carney's  game.  Throw  the  prestige 
of  The  Clarion  behind  the  Carney 
machine  in  return  for  the  promised 
favors.  Carney  could  and  would  do 
much  for  him  if  he  only  played  his 
cards  right. 

No  one  need  know,  he  reasoned. 
Carney  was  clever  and  he  would  go 
along  with  a  bit  of  subterjuge.  The 
thing  could  be  handled  in  such  a 
a  way  that  it  didn't  look  like  a 
sellout.  Little  suggestions  that 
Carney  was  capable  and  personally 
honest  and  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  community.  He 
didn't  like  the  guy.  Never  had, 
but  still . . . 

But  what  would  be  Mary's  re- 
action? What  would  she  say?  Could 
he  hide  the  truth  from  her?  He 
owed  so  much  to  his  wife  of  forty 
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years.  She'd  stood  by  him  in  his 
campaigns.  But  now,  within  his 
grasp,  was  the  chance  to  provide 
for  her  a  life  free  of  financial 
worries.  The  thought  intrigued  him. 
They'd  earned  their  chance  to  take 
it  easy. 

Was  there  still  time  to  kill  the 
editorial?  Brophy  glanced  at  the 
clock  on  his  wall.  Obscuring  the 
face  of  the  clock  in  the  fading  light, 
he  seemed  to  see  his  father's  face. 
Memories  of  the  teaching  of  his 
dead  father  came  to  him.  Memories, 
too,  of  friends  who  had  stood  by 
him  through  the  years  as  he  had 
fought  for  needed  reforms.  Memo- 
ries of  Mary.  No,  he  couldn't  change 
now.  No  matter  what  happened, 
he  couldn't  change.  He  had  made 


his  choice  a  long  time  ago. 

While  he  may  not  always  have 
been  right,  he  had  fought  for  what 
he  had  truly  believed  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  the  city.  That 
was  a  consoling  thought.  It  may 
not  have  made  him  rich.  It  may 
not  have  given  him  an  honored 
place  in  his  community.  But  he 
didn't  have  to  be  ashamed.  He 
didn't  have  to  cover  up.  He  grasped 
the  telephone  on  his  desk  and  called 
John. 

"Rush  that  editorial  through, 
John,"  he  said.  "Full  steam  ahead. 
This  is  still  our  town,  yours  and 
mine.  These  are  our  people.  And 
come  what  may,  we  can't  let  them 
down.  Not  as  long  as  we  got  any 
fight  left  in  us."  ■  ■ 


A  Hostile  Water  Buffalo 
By  Henry  E.  Barnett,  Jr. 

WHILE  on  a  patrol  in  a  village  near  Due  Tho,  Vietnam,  three 
American  combat  soldiers  encountered  a  water  buffalo  coming 
out  of  the  village.  The  buffalo  was  apparently  hostile  for  he  insisted 
on  attacking  the  American  soldiers.  The  bull  gored  two  of  the  men 
and  threw  the  third  into  a  tree. 

In  the  process,  the  treed  soldier's  M-16  rifle  became  lodged 
on  the  bull's  horns  and  he  continued  on  his  course  down  the  road 
out  of  the  village.  A  lookout  in  a  chopper  overhead  spotted  the  bull 
(the  armed  VC  bull,  no  less)  and  reported  the  incident  to  his  control 
agency  and  asked  for  instructions. 

He  was  advised  by  control  to  shoot  the  bull  since  he  was  armed 
and  hostile.  The  lookout  did  and  recovered  the  M-16,  picked  up  the 
two  injured  men,  and  carried  them  to  the  hospital. 

Results:  Two  injured  GIs,  one  dead  water  buffalo,  and  no  lost 
equipment.  ■  ■ 
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The  Veteran 


and  Study  Abroad 


By  J.  J.  Hanlin 


Thousands  of  young  Americans  spend  part  of  their  college 
years  in  European  universities.  This  should  create 
better  understanding  of  the  world 


THERE  WERE  about  25,000 
young  Americans  studying 
abroad  during  the  school  year  of 
1966-67.  This  was  possibly  an 
increase  of  as  much  as  7,000  over 
the  previous  year.  No  one  knows 
for  certain  just  how  many  Americans 
are  studying  abroad.  These  statis- 
tics came  from  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  (HE) 
which  readily  admits  that  it  just 
doesn't  know  the  true  story.  But 
this  it  does  know  ...  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular  for  college 
students  to  spend  at  least  one  year 
at  a  foreign  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Veterans  are  allowed  to  study 
abroad  under  the  GI  Bill  providing 
they  attend  an  institution  of  col- 


legiate or  university  rank  giving 
courses  leading  to  recognized 
degrees,  licentiates,  or  the  equiva- 
lent. Veterans  are  also  in  a  position 
to  receive  additional  help,  such  as 
travel  grants  under  the  Fulbright- 
Hays  Program,  to  supplement  their 
VA  benefits.  These  grants  are 
administered  by  the  HE. 

Should  a  veteran  be. encouraged 
to  study  abroad?  I  think  he  should 
and  to  discourage  him  would  place 
him  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in 
the  job  market  of  a  swiftly  chang- 
ing world.  Foreign  trade  has  doubled 
since  1959.  Recently,  the  big  trading 
nations  got  together  and  agreed  to 
lower  tariffs.  This  will  mean  that 
world  trade  may  double  again  by 
1972,  or  so.  This  is  a  new  world  we 
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Professors  do  not  insist  that  a  student 
attend  lectures;  it's  up  to  him. 


are  living  in.  The  veteran  who  is 
aware  of  it,  will  not  only  profit 
himself  but  be  in  a  position  to  help 
others  and  his  nation. 

But  there  are  many  pitfalls  to 
study  abroad  and  I  have  fallen  into 
just  about  all  of  them.  I  studied 
under  the  GI  Bill  in  London  and 
Paris  after  World  War  II.  In  those 
days,  seemingly,  both  the  veteran 
and  the  Veterans  Administration 
had  only  a  hazy  idea  of  what 
European  higher  education  was 
like.  The  government  people,  I'm 
sure,  considered  it  "too  easy."  But 


actually,  it  was  "too  difficult." 
The  thing  is  this:  the  Sorbonne, 
for  example,  accepts  you  as  a  stu- 
dent and  then  it  forgets  about  you. 
It  is  up  to  you  alone  as  to  whether 
you  sink  or  swim.  Many  Americans 
sink. 

The  young  Frenchman  is  seldom 
older  than  19  by  the  time  he  enters 
the  Sorbonne.  But  many  American 
college  professors  would  be  more 
than  satisfied  if  their  graduates 
could  come  close  to  these  young 
men  and  women  in  the  command 
of  their  own  language  and  in  their 
solid  grounding  in  the  major  fields 
of  knowledge.  The  big  complaint 
today  in  France  is  that  education 
is  "too  difficult."  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  their  pre-college  stand- 
ards are  too  high,  and  consequently, 
too  exclusive,  and  that  those  who 
manage  to  make  the  grade  do  so 
at  the  cost  of  great  mental  strain. 

I  have  known  American  veterans 
who  competed  with  Europeans  for 
degrees,  overcame  the  language 
barrier  and  triumphed.  I  used  to 
eat  breakfast  in  Vienna  with  an 
Army  veteran  who  lived  there  on  a 
disability  pension.  This  was  in  1958 
and  he  had  studied  more  than  10 
years  to  receive  his  doctorate,  which 
is  the  equivalent  to  our  A.B.  or 
other  basic  degree.  You  might  think 
he  was  a  bit  of  a  moron.  But  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  brilliant.  He 
bought  himself  an  apartment, 
refused  to  surrender  either  to  the 
system  or  his  disability  and  tri- 
umphed. Today  he  holds  a  top 
position  in  city  planning  here  in 
the  United  States. 

When  he  took  an  examination, 
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An  employee  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education  examines  the  work  of 
American  student  artists. 


the   conversation   went    something 
like  this: 

Prof:  Ah,  Herr  Kapitan,  your 
explanation  was  excellent . . .  really 
fine.  But  you  kept  saying  Der 
Geschoss.  It  is  Das  Geschoss,  under- 
stand? 

Ex-G.L:  But  Herr  Professor  ...  I 
won't  be  speaking  German  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Prof:  I  know,  I  know.  But  if  you 
are  to  receive  your  degree  from  a 
country  that  speaks  German,  you 
must  speak  German!  Now  the  next 
time,  remember,  Der  Geschoss]  Er, 
Das  Geschossl 

Even  though  there  will  be  veterans 


receiving  degrees  in  everything  from 
anthropology  to  zoology  in  the  next 
decade  from  foreign  institutions,  I 
would  never  advise  it.  Think  before 
you  leaf  the  pages  of  a  Greek  or 
Danish  textbook.  Still,  there  are 
other  more  practical  plans  open  to 
veterans.  A  veteran  may  enroll  in 
a  foreign  institution,  for  example, 
to  complete  a  part  of  a  degree  that 
is  offered  by  a  college  in  the  United 
States.  The  college  must  agree  to 
this  in  the  United  States  before  his 
course  of  study  is  approved. 

The  program  which  is  infinitely 
more  popular,  however,  is  for  the 
veteran  to  take   his   "junior   year 
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Travel  figures  prominently  in  student  life  abroad.  Discount  tours  are  part  of  the 
university  fare. 


abroad"  while  enrolled  in  a  college 
located  in  the  United  States.  This 
plan  only  a  decade  ago  was  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  In  1950, 
there  were  six  colleges  offering  a 
"junior  year  abroad."  Today  there 
are  over  300  American  institutions 
offering  such  a  program  and  the 
number  of  such  colleges  grows 
yearly. 

This  third  plan,  I  would  say,  is 
the  easiest  for  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  control  and  provides 
more  of  the  type  of  education  that 
appeals  to  the  American.  We  are 
used  to  having  our  colleges  worry 
about  us.  Large  universities  like 
the  University  of  Paris  . . .  London 


. .  .Vienna  seemingly  couldn't  care 
less  whether  a  student  attends 
lectures  or  not.  The  American,  as 
a  result,  may  drift  into  a  group  of 
"professional  students"  whose  main 
activity  is  cafe  sitting. 

I  WOULD  NOT  say  that  there 
is  not  an  education  to  be  found 
in  European  cafes.  While  in  London, 
I  mixed  a  great  deal  with  a  group 
of  Rumanian  exiles.  We  would 
spend  hours  in  the  little  luncheon- 
ette next  to  the  London  School  of 
Economics  discussing  their  pet 
project  which  was  the  dissemination 
of  Western  news  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  At  the  time,  such  a  project 
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seemed  highly  imaginative.  I  was 
already  writing  for  American  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  found 
little  time  for  attending  lectures 
on  Keynes'  theories  of  employment, 
interest,  and  money. 

In  Paris,  I  found  the  cafe  sitting 
artist,  and  writer  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional student.  (In  the  late  1950s, 
the  French  government  cracked 
down  on  "professional  students," 
discovering  that  some  had  been 
enrolled  at  the  Sorbonne  for  20 
years.)  The  cafe-sitting  artist  drove 
the  VA  attaches  to  the  breaking 
point.  Seemingly  hundreds  of 
veterans  were  enrolled  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  and  their  main 
activity  was  cafe  sitting.  No  paint- 
ing, no  money,  the  VA  said. 

Oddly  enough,  all  this  turned 
out  well  and  the  money  was  not 
wasted.  All  of  those,  with  the 
exception  of  myself,  graduated  from 
the  Left  Bank  cafes  into  highly 
successful  careers  in  the  arts  and 
commercial  world.  None  of  them 
would  have  taken  the  steps  they 
took  without  those  student  days  in 
Paris.  One  of  the  Sorbonne's  most 
active  cafe  sitters  of  the  post  World 
War  II  era,  a  young  man  that  even 
had  the  cafe  sitters  worried,  carved 
out  for  himself  a  career  in  inter- 
national banking.  Was  it  that  one 
of  New  York  City's  top  banking 
houses  felt  sorry  for  him ...  or  was 
it  a  prudent  investment? 

The  fact  is,  sending  large  numbers 
of  Americans  abroad  to  study  helps 
create  a  better  climate  for  inter- 
national trade,  encourages  political 
stability,  helps  improve  social  and 
economic  conditions   and,    for   the 


corporation  with  overseas  oper- 
ations, above  all,  helps  develop  a 
reservoir  of  people  who  know  foreign 
languages,  can  reside  abroad  and 
do  so  successfully. 

The  25,000  students,  or  so,  who 
went  abroad  in  the  1966-67  school 
year  studied  at  564  institutions  in 
83  foreign  countries.  In  addition, 
there  were  close  to  5,000  faculty 
members  teaching  or  conducting 
research  in  108  foreign  lands.  This 
flow  of  students  abroad  will  do 
much  to  aid  Free  World  unity  and 
understanding.  There  is  no  way  to 
measure  the  long-term  effect  it  will 
have  in  such  diverse  fields  as 
religion,  trade,  politics,  govern- 
ment, education,   science  and   art. 

Every  veteran  or  serviceman 
thinking  about  going  abroad  to 
study  should  be  familiar  with  the 
HE,  809  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  This 
non-profit  organization  is  financed 
by  many  of  our  top  corporations, 
foundations,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  our  government 
and  other  governments  of  the  Free 
World.  It  administers  the  Fulbright- 
Hays  scholarship  program  as  well 
as  many  little-known  programs  of 
international  student  exchange. 

The  veteran  will  be  primarily 
interested  in  its  counseling  division 
which  is  a  storehouse  for  infor- 
mation on  student  life  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home  (for  foreign  students 
seeking  to  come  to  America).  It 
receives  about  100,000  inquiries 
yearly  from  young  men  and  women 
who  hope  to  study  abroad.  Natural- 
ly, conditions  change  rapidly  and 
the  HE  sends  its  observers  abroad 
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who  move  from  campus  to  campus 
to  collect  data  which  is  channeled 
through  the  counseling  division. 
The  HE  has  regional  offices  in 
Chicago,  Denver,  Houston,  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMAZING  changes  are  taking 
.  place  in  foreign  universities 
today  and  the  veteran  who  goes 
abroad  now  will  find  student  life 
quite  different  from  the  World 
War  II  generation's  encounter  with 
the  same.  Much  of  this  change,  of 
course,  is  that  the  same  "brain 
food"  which  produces  criticism  of 
American  colleges  possibly  can 
nourish  a  hidden  liking.  Even  the 
Sorbonne,  for  all  of  its  strange 
customs  still  Europe's  foremost 
university  and  mother  of  nearly 
all  others,  is  going  more  and  more 
American. 

Coeds  are  making  their  way  into 
the  classrooms.  Many  oldsters  still 
remain  in  Europe  that  believe 
women  don't  belong  in  the  universi- 
ty, of  course.  And  we  see  more 
dormitories  to  replace  the  dingy 
rooms  that  students  occupied  20 
years  ago.  There  are  more  students, 
more  sports,  more  student  union 
buildings,  more  democratic  ways. 
The  HE  endeavors  to  keep  track 
of  all  these  changes,  of  course,  and 
will  be  able  to  tell  the  veteran  just 
what  sort  of  living  conditions  he 
can  expect  in  Perugia  and  whether 
he  can  study  international  affairs 
in  English  in  Copenhagen. 

"Our  students,"  Kenneth  Holland, 
president  of  the  HE,  said  recently, 
"must  make  up  a  true  cross  section 
of   American    life    in    the    United 


States.  Every  student  must  be 
equally  prepared  and  equally  geared 
for  the  challenges  of  study  abroad 
and  of  life  among  his  foreign 
neighbors." 

The  veteran  is  part  of  this  cross 
section  of  American  life ...  a  very 
important  part. 

"Good  meat  is  seldom  found  in 
London  restaurants,"  I  wrote  in  an 
early  magazine  article  after  World 
War  II,  "and  generally  you  get  fish, 
I  get  one  egg  a  week  and  little  milk. 
But  that's  the  price  I  pay  to  walk 
across  Waterloo  Bridge  at  night  and 
listen  to  Big  Ben  toll  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Thames  River.  That's 
what  I  pay  to  make  friends  from 
Rumania,  Italy,  France,  Holland 
. . .  friends  that  are  here  studying, 
too.  That's  the  price  and  it's  worth 
it!" 

It  was  worth  it  then  in  immediate 
pleasure.  But  my  student  days  in 
Europe  have  become  a  joy  forever. 
I  could  not  have  invested  my  time 
and  money  more  wisely.  ■  ■ 
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Telling  the  Good  News 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


BROTHER,   are   you    saved!" 
"Young   man,    God    wants 
you!" 

"Friend,  let  me  tell  you  about 
Jesus!" 

Communication.  Trying  to  spread 
the  gospel. 

"If  I  were  a  chaplain,  this  is  what 
I  would  preach  — the  true  gospel." 
This  statement  was  overheard  by  a 
chaplain  as  he  walked  by  his  assist- 
ant's office.  Thoughts  ran  through 
the  chaplain's  mind,  "Fine— but 
what  is  the  true  gospel?  Is  there  one 
gospel  more  true  than  others?  Even 
if  it  is  the  only  gospel,  how  best  is 
it  communicated?" 

Every  minister,  every  chaplain 
has  faced  this  problem.  Some  feel 
they  have  solved  it  in  various  ways. 
Some  are  not  sure  they  have  ade- 
quately communicated  the  gospel 
after  a  lifetime  of  ministry. 


Is  There  a  Yardstick? 

How  can  one  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Christian  ministry? 
How  does  a  person  bring  the  gospel 
to  waiting  hearts  and  listening  ears? 

Certain  measurements  have  been 
tried.  What  worked  effectively  for 
one  failed  for  another.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Not  everyone  can  com- 
municate through  a  silvery  pulpit 
voice.  God  simply  did  not  make 
ministers  great  orators.  Nor  is 
everyone  a  great  writer,  a  Lloyd  C. 
Douglas,  with  editors  anxiously 
awaiting  every  word  from  his  type- 
writer. There  have  been  chaplains 
and  ministers  who  were  extremely 
able  pastors,  men  who  walked  with 
flocks,  attracting  numbers  by  the 
very  magnitude  of  their  personali- 
ties. 

These  are  yardsticks,  ways  of 
measuring  some  of  the  effectiveness 
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of  Christian  communication.  But  no 
one  yardstick  will  serve  as  a  measure- 
ment for  all  ministers. 
Developing  Character  Qualities 

Since  there  is  no  one  way  the 
gospel  can  be  measured,  another 
approach  must  be  made  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  communication. 
This  would  apply  to  every  Christian. 
No  one  ever  said  that  the  gospel 
could  be  communicated  only  by  an 
ordained  clergyman.  In  fact,  there 
are  several  faiths  that  have  no 
organized  clergy.  Any  adult  member 
in  the  faith  may  assume  leadership. 
In  communicating  the  gospel,  every 
Christian  has  the  responsibility 
of  a  ministry. 

There  must  be  certain  character 
qualities  developed,  qualities  which 
insure  the  spread  of  communication 
to  the  greatest  number.  All  these 
qualities  must  support  a  common 
goal,  that  of  making  the  gospel 
effective  into  many,  many  lives. 
Only  then  can  there  be  an  adequate 
measurement. 

The  Qualities 

What  are  these  qualities?  Self- 
assurance  is  one.  How  often  we  sit 
back  and  fail  to  act  simply  because 
we  feel  we  are  not  the  most  capable. 
Do  you  recall  the  story  of  Moses 
at  the  burning  bush?  Moses  felt 
incapable  of  leadership,  of  com- 
municating the  message  God  wished 
him  to  relate  to  the  Hebrews  in 
Egyptian  bondage. 

"Oh,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent 
...  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of 
tongue"  (Exodus  4:10). 

The  man  would  hedge  before  the 
Almighty  because  he  felt   the   re- 


sponsibility was  too  great.  But  God 
is  aware  of  anything  we  can  or 
cannot  do.  He  gave  Moses  a  spokes- 
man and  told  him  to  get  on  with 
the  job. 

God  will  never  ask  us  to  perform 
tasks  too  great  for  us.  As  Christians 
we  must  be  assured  that  we  are 
always  capable  of  performing  some 
aspect  of  communicating  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  the  church  to  men. 

Another  quality  is  perseverance. 
We  tire  easily.  We  become  dis- 
couraged so  quickly.  The  disciples 
were  ready  to  give  up  the  day  after 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  Then 
came  the  third  morning  and  with 
the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God, 
arose  the  hopes  and  faith  of  his 
scattered  followers.  From  that 
moment  on  they  persevered— they 
stuck  to  the  job!  The  arena  and  the 
lions;  the  cross,  fire,  and  sword  could 
not  sway  them  from  their  task.  Four 
centuries  later,  because  of  their 
ability  to  stand,  the  Roman  Empire 
became  a  Christian  empire  and  the 
church  became  a  living  force. 

Where  can  we  stand?  With  those 
who  have  stood  before  us,  who,  even 
although  often  hurt,  humiliated, 
and  scattered,  were  able  to  witness 
through  it  all— and  the  story  was 
told! 

There  are  many  other  qualities 
of  personal  strength.  One  other  is 
determination.  Paul  the  Apostle, 
turning  from  persecutor  to  follower, 
was  a  determined  man.  In  the  mag- 
nificent climax  of  Romans  8,  Paul 
shows  his  determination  and  his 
persuasion  (belief).  Nothing  in  all 
creation  could  come  between  him 
and  his  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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This  determination  sustained  and 
carried  him  through  all  things  to  a 
final  handclasp  with  his  beloved 
Lord. 

These  qualities  are  basic  for 
Christian  strength.  To  be  self- 
assured,  persevering,  and  determined 
does  not  mean  being  blindly  bull- 
headed.  Nor  does  it  mean  narrow 
acceptance  without  study  and 
thought.  It  simply  means  one  can 
find  his  position,  and  having  found, 
stand  upon  it,  determining  to  com- 
municate the  gospel,  as  he  knows  it 
and  understands  it,  to  those  who 
seek. 

What  One  Person  Can  Do 

Jesus  gave  us  a  commission:  "Go 
therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  that  I  have  commanded 
you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
to  the  close  of  the  age"  (Matthew 
28:19). 

God  speaks  to  every  man.  Every 
Christian  has  been  commissioned. 
This  means  working  for  God,  bring- 
ing the  gospel  into  focus  for  all, 
whoever  we  are.  The  gospel  is  not 
to  be  proclaimed  only  within  the 
walls  of  stone  and  brick.  It  is  to  go 
forth  to  the  hearts  of  all  men  every- 
where. If  the  Good  News  could  not 
be  communicated  except  in  churches 
and  chapels  and  temples,  the  impact 
of  Wesley,  Judson,  Sunday,  and 
countless  others  would  have  been 
lost. 

Two  days  after  going  to  my  first 
church  I  was  told  of  an  elderly 
woman,  bedridden  for  years.  New 
in  the  ministry  I  hesitated  calling 


upon  her.  What  could  I  say  to  in- 
crease the  faith  of  one  so  impaired 
by  life?  Three  weeks  later  I  finally 
made  the  call,  braced  for  whining 
complaints,  self-pity  and  tyrannical 
demands— all  which  so  often  attend 
such  circumstances. 

She  laid  upon  her  bed,  able  to 
move  only  the  fingers  of  one  gnarled 
hand.  She  was  painting  water-color 
greeting  cards,  slowly  and  painfully, 
with  the  one  hand  that  would  move. 
These  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sick 
and  infirm.  I  went  meaning  to  stay 
thirty  minutes,  and  left  two  hours 
later,  relaxed  and  inspired! 

Not  once  in  the  time  I  visited 
with  her  did  she  refer  to  her  own 
state  in  life.  Rather  she  prayed  for 
others  whom  life  had  treated  harsh- 
ly. Her  faith,  bright  and  shining, 
shamed  me  and  at  the  same  time 
sustained  me. 

Here  was  no  silvery  oratory,  no 
golden  pen,  no  dynamic  personality 
that  could  sway  hundreds.  Just  a 
shriveled  little  woman,  filled  with 
constant  pain,  completely  im- 
mobile, but  for  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  But  her  face  shone  with  the 
joy  of  being  able  to  communicate 
the  gospel  in  the  only  way  God  gave 
her.  She  took  what  she  had  and  used 
it  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Man  and 
her  faith  through  Him. 

If  we  search  for  a  yardstick  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
municating the  gospel,  we  find  it 
only  in  one  place.  Where  we  are, 
day  by  day,  as  we  tell  others  of 
Him.  We  do  it  by  using  what  He 
gives  us  as  a  means  of  telling  the 
story  of  God's  concern  for  man 
through  His  Son.  ■  ■ 
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Laurels  to  the  Egghead! 


By  R.  William  Shaub 


Is  the  wise  and  understanding  man  also  the  happy  one? 


THE  SCHOOL  year  is  closing 
and  it  is  commencement  time 
once  again.  All  year  the  schools  have 
honored  the  heroes  of  the  extra 
curricular— the  actors,  the  musicians, 
the  athletes.  But  now  the  scholar, 
the  thinker,  comes  into  his  own. 
This  is  the  season  when  we  honor 
the  ''inner  man."  Diplomas  and 
degrees  are  given  out.  Cum  laudes, 
magna  cum  laudes,  summa  cum 
laudes  — are  awarded. 

Laurels  to  the  egghead! 

How  clearly  we  see  this  sort  of 
thing  in  Christian  experience.  We 
set  our  minds  on  the  course  of  spirit- 
ual progress.  We  want  to  go  forward 
inwardly  for  we  know  that  to  vege- 
tate is  to  wither  and  die.  We  want 


to  know  more  about  God,  about  his 
will  for  us,  about  the  things  that 
are  at  the  very  heart  of  life,  but  we 
find  ourselves  pulled  this  way  and 
that  way.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  off  into 
the  periphery,  to  become  involved 
in  the  extra-curricular,  to  neglect 
the  heart  of  spiritual   cultivation. 

But  then  suddenly  comes  the 
season  of  commencement,  the  time 
of  graduation,  the  day  when  we  are 
propelled  out  into  the  awful 
problems  of  life  on  our  own.  We 
Christians  enjoy  a  graduation  ex- 
perience not  just  once  a  lifetime 
nor  once  a  year,  but  every  time  we 
face  a  spiritual  challenge. 

Every  difficulty,  every  burden, 
every  problem  that  is  heaped  upon 
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us  and  is  not  of  our  own  making  or 
because  of  our  own  sins  is  God's 
hood  of  spiritual  attainment  placed 
upon  our  shoulders';  it  is  the  award- 
ing of  his  degree,  and  it  is  the 
reminder  that  he  has  provided  for 
us  a  course  of  instruction,  giving  us 
all  of  the  equipment  and  all  of  the 
preparation  necessary  to  successful- 
ly meet  that  challenge.  God  doesn't 
place  men  before  a  problem  half- 
equipped,  but  the  way  we  meet  that 
problem  will  indicate  how  well  we 
have  applied  ourselves  to  the  aca- 
demics of  preparation.  Have  we 
frittered  away  our  time  on  the 
extra-curricular?  Are  we  passing? 
Are  we  an  average  student?  Are  we 
an  honor  student  becoming  a  spirit- 


ual giant,  a  great  productive  thinker, 
an  egghead  in  the  school  of  the 
Lord? 

There  is  a  principle  held  in  com- 
mon by  all  students  of  learning.  It 
is  embedded  into  the  foundation  of 
every  school,  college,  and  academic 
institution  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
motto  of  every  scholar:  "Happy  is 
the  man  who  finds  wisdom,  and 
the  man  who  gets  understanding" 
(Prov.  3:13).  You  see,  the  Bible 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  blessing 
imparted  to  those  who  search  for 
truth.  God's  benediction  rests  upon 
the  serious  thinker.  "Happy  is  the 
man  who  finds  wisdom  and  the  man 
who  gets  understanding."  We  might 
call  this  the  beatitude  of  the  egghead. 
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As  we  consider  this  matter  of 
knowledge  and  of  human  under- 
standing, it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize how  little  we  know.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  spectacular  discoveries 
in  science  and  in  space.  More  and 
more  the  fingers  of  human  under- 
standing are  probing  outward  in 
this  material  world  and  are  un- 
covering new  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Yet  men  of  learning  tell  us  that 
we  have  not  even  scratched  the 
surface  of  what  there  is  to  know. 
A  college  graduate  standing  there 
with  that  coveted  diploma  in  his 
hand  knows  all  too  well  that  he 
knows  very  little.  Many  years  ago 
a  young  man  from  western  Pennsyl- 
vania decided  that  he  wanted  to  go 
to  Princeton  because  he  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  what  he  had 
heard  of  its  president.  He  took  the 
entrance  examination  to  the  college 
and  failed,  but  before  returning 
home  decided  that  he  would  try  to 
see  President  McCosh.  So  he  stood 
there  before  the  desk  of  this  great 
educator.  Dr.  McCosh  bade  him  to 
sit  down,  and  then  the  young  man 
told  him  that  he  had  tried  to  enter 
Princeton,  but  he  had  not  been  able 
to  meet  the  requirements,  but 
before  going  home  he  wished  to 
thank  him  for  what  he  had  learned 
there.  McCosh  asked  him  what  he 
had  learned.  The  young  man  re- 
plied, "How  little  I  know."  "Mon, 
we  will  take  ye,"  McCosh  answered, 
"Ye  are  two  years  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  them."  In  spite  of  what  we  know, 
the  great  thinkers  of  our  day  are 
humbled  by  how  little  they  do  know. 

One  sign  of  wisdom  then  is  under- 


standing our  limitations,  and  how 
limited  we  are!  Encased  in  these 
bodies  of  ours,  we  human  beings 
have  normally  only  five  access 
points— only  five  senses— in  which 
to  experience  truth.  There  is  the 
eye  gate,  the  ear  gate,  the  nose  gate, 
the  mouth  gate,  and  the  finger  gate. 
As  the  human  mind  reaches  out, 
hungering  for  knowledge,  it  has  to 
use  one  of  these  means  of  perception. 
But  then  the  day  comes  when  we 
discover  with  a  shock  that  these 
means  themselves  cannot  bring  us 
unto  all  truth.  These  access  points 
themselves  are  restricted  to  a  low 
plane,  the  physical.  When  the  real 
tests  of  life  make  their  appearance 
and  we  are  faced  with  ultimate 
reality  — the  questions  of  life  and 
death,  of  suffering  and  sorrow  — 
then  these  five  approaches  to  knowl- 
edge are  simply  not  sufficient. 

Into  this  human  impasse  God 
sent  forth  his  Son,  as  Zacharias 
declared,  "To  give  light  to  those 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace"  (Luke  1:79). 
As  we  appropriate  through  faith  the 
life,  the  sufferings,  the  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  some- 
thing marvelous  begins  to  happen. 
The  chains  of  our  understanding 
begin  to  slacken  and  to  drop  off. 
But  this  is  not  surprising,  for  Jesus 
proclaimed  that  he  was  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  He  said, 
"If  you  continue  in  my  word,  then 
are  you  my  disciples  indeed,  and 
you  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  You 
see,  Christian  experience  opens  up 
another    avenue    of     knowledge, 
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another  gate,  another  sense— that  of 
the  spirit. 

If  we're  Christians,  we  have 
graduated  out  of  darkness.  We  have 
matriculated  into  reality.  We  have 
a  window  on  the  soul.  "Happy  is 
the  man  who  finds  wisdom,  and  the 
man  who  gets  understanding." 

But  simply  because  we  have  laid 
hold  upon  the  Christian  faith,  let 
us  not  think  that  we  "have  arrived." 
The  writer  of  Hebrews  reminds  us 
that  finding  wisdom  and  getting 
understanding  are  always  ahead  of 
us.  They  are  a  process,  not  a  point 
in  time.  He  says,  "Therefore  leaving 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection" 
(Hebrews  6:1  KJV). 

The  acquisition  of  knov/ledge 
always  requires  discipline.  Many 
times  as  I  studied  a  heavy  tome 
that  formed  part  of  my  courses  in 
college  or  seminary  I  wished  that 
there  had  been  some  easier  way  to 
understanding.  I  wished  that  there 
could  have  been  some  pill  to  take, 
some  painless  remedy  or  alternative 
to  the  mental  work  involved.  And  I 
imagine  this  wish  forms  part  of  the 
experience  of  every  student.  But 
there  are  no  short  cuts  to  knowledge. 

And  this  is  true  also  on  the  spirit- 
ual level.  But  how  many  Christians 
are  there  still  dabbling  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ? 
The  writer  of  Hebrews  calls  them 
babies.  And  it  is  true  that  they  are. 
Babies  are  those  who  are  still  un- 
equipped to  face  life.  They  must 
be  sheltered  and  fed  and  cared  for. 
A  baby  is  lost  when  problems  arise. 
God  calls  us  as  Christians  to  reach 
out— stretch  our  minds  — to   move 


ahead  in  the  Christian  faith. 

One  of  the  deadliest  sins  that  face 
Christians  today  is  laziness.  Billy 
Graham  has  pointed  out,  "Many  a 
man  has  lost  his  life  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  not  because  he  was 
a  bad  driver,  but  because  he  was  a 
good  driver— asleep.  Many  people 
are  fighting  losing  battles  spiritual- 
ly, not  because  they  are  really  bad, 
but  because  they  are  spiritually 
slothful,  sleepy,  and  drowsy. 
Ephesians  5:14  KJV  declares, 
"Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light." 

The  sin  of  spiritually  drifting, 
neglecting  prayer,  Bible  reading, 
worship,  the  sacraments,  has  been 
called  in  the  Scriptures  "the  sin 
of  omission"  — which  is  just  as 
dangerous  as  the  sin  of  commission. 
Someone  has  aptly  said,  "It  isn't 
the  thing  you  do,  friend,  but  the 
thing  you  leave  undone,  that  gives 
you  a  bit  of  heartache  at  the  setting 
of  the  sun." 

Only  those  who  are  willing  to  put 
teeth  into  their  faith  will  know  the 
incomparable  wonder  of  what  it 
means  to  rise  above  the  smog  of 
this  world  and  see  the  stars  above. 
Finding  wisdom  and  getting  under- 
standing carries  awards  that  are 
beyond  measuring.  Eggheads  in  the 
school  of  Christ  may  for  a  while 
carry  the  ridicule  that  is  accorded 
to  the  adherent  of  any  discipline, 
but  it  is  the  serious,  thinking,  con- 
sistent Christian  who  discovers  the 
problems  that  he  faces  have  strange- 
ly become  steppingstones  upward 
and  not  a  crushing  force  downward. 

Let  us  remember  this— that  wis- 
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dom  and  understanding  always 
lead  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Bible  tells 
us  that  "by  him  were  all  things 
created. .  .and  he  is  before  all 
things,  and  by  him  all  things  con- 
sist" (Col.  1:16,  17  KJV).  Christ  is 
at  the  core  of  truth  and  a  true  test 
of  spiritual  knowledge  and  under- 
standing then,  is  how  close  we  are 
to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  remarkable 
how  he  adds  meaning  to  life.  It  is 
almost  unbelievable  how  the  burdens 
and  cares  begin  to  melt  away  with 
him  and  how  even  life's  bitter  places 
begin  to  focus  with  his  strength 
upon  something  better  than  our 
imaginations. 

A  few  summers  ago  a  little  girl 
and  her  mother  were  walking  from 
their  cottage  to  the  shore  for  their 
afternoon  swim.  It  was  a  hot 
summer  day  and  the  sun  beat  upon 
the  cement  walks.  They  were  bare- 
foot and  the  heat  of  the  pavement 
hurt  the  little  girl's  feet.  It  was  not 
long  before  she  came  running  to  her 
mother  almost  in  tears.  Then,  as 
she  clung  to  her,  they  walked  a  few 
more  steps  and  the  little  girl  looked 
up  at  her  mother  in  wonder  and 
said,  "Why,  Mommie,  it  doesn't 
hurt  any  more  when  I  walk  in  your 
shadow!" 

The  mother  said  that  she  knew 
then  as  she  never  had  before,  that 
she  must  teach  her  little  girl  to  walk 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Master.  He 
adds  betterment,  balance,  and 
beauty  to  life.  That  is  why  the 
writer  of  the  proverb  — the  one  who 
drew  up  the  beatitude  of  the  egg- 
head, "Happy  is  the  man  who  finds 
wisdom,  and  the  man  who  gets 
understanding,"  preceded  this  great 


principle  of  all  learning  with  these 
words: 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  your 
heart,  and  do  not  rely  on  your  own 
insight.  In  all  your  ways  acknowl- 
edge him,  and  he  will  make  straight 
your  paths"  (Prov.  3:5,  6). 

Why  not  make  this  verse  your 
motto  beginning  today  and  each 
day  of  your  life?  B  B 


"Oh,  I've  reached  a  verdict,  but  those 
eleven  men  can't  seem  to  get  together 
with  me." 
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How  Father's  Day  Originated 


By  Richard  C.  Redmond 


HOW  DID  Father's  Day  originate?  Well  it  was  just  59  years 
ago  that  a  young  Spokane,  Washington  woman,  Mrs.  John 
Dodd,  got  the  idea  for  Father's  Day.  It  may  seem  odd  but  the  idea 
came  to  her  during  a  sermon  on  Mother's  Day. 

The  sermon  was  full  of  adulation  for  motherhood.  The  preacher 
was  very  eloquent  though  he  never  mentioned  the  word  "father"  all 
during  the  sermon.  Mrs.  Dodd  began  thinking  of  her  mother  who 
passed  away  in  1898  while  she  was  yet  a  child.  Her  thoughts  turned 
to  her  father  who  was  left  with  the  responsibility  of  rearing  six 
children. 

"He  was  a  very  strict  man,"  she  once  remarked,  "and  a  real 
disciplinarian.  But  he  was  also  kind  and  loving  and  he  kept  us 
together  and  happy.  He  never  relinquished  his  responsibilities  until 
his  death  in  1919. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  day  honoring  him  and  others 
like  him." 

The  first  observance  of  truly  national  proportions  was  in  1922 
on  the  third  Sunday  in  June.  It  has  continued  on  that  day  ever  since. 

Like  all  movements  it  had  a  modest  beginning,  but  Mrs.  Dodd 
has  now  seen  the  observance  grow  beyond  anything  she  had  ever 
dreamed. 

"Father's  Day  is  to  glorify  fatherhood  and  not  me,"  she  once 
said.  "I'm  not  a  beautiful  woman.  I  was  a  plain  child;  and  one  that 
just  happened  to  get  an  idea  that  was  bound  to  come  along  in  time." 

Mrs.  Dodd  has  never  made  any  attempt  to  cash  in  on  her  plan  for 
Father's  Day  and  has  refused  hundreds  of  offers  to  endorse  products 
in  connection  with  the  observance. 

"That  doesn't  mean  though,  I'm  against  giving  or  that  I  think 
Father's  Day  has  grown  too  commercial,"  she  said.  "It  was  my  idea 
back  in  1909  that  gifts  be  given  to  fathers.  I  even  made  the  suggestion 
to  merchants  that  they  display  Father's  Day  gifts  in  their  windows. 
After  all,  why  should  the  greatest  givers  not  be  on  the  receiving  end 
at  least  once  a  year?"  ■  ■ 
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FAITH  REINTERPRETED 


What  Is  a  Christian? 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  answer  the  question,  What  is  a  Christian? 
A  Christian,  we  might  say,  is  a  person  who  is  like  Christ.  But 
then  a  Christian  must  be  as  rare  as  a  completely  perfect  man  or 
woman.  Who  can  be  like  Christ  in  every  way,  in  thought,  in  speech, 
in  action?  Haven't  we  said  of  ourselves,  "I  played  the  fool,"  or,  "I 
made  a  monkey  of  myself,"  or,  "I  was  chicken"?  In  every  human 
being  there  are  these  possibilities.  When  they  become  actualities  then 
we  know  how  far  from  being  like  Christ  we  are.  Yes,  the  Bible  state- 
ment is  uncomplimentary  but  true:  "All  have  sinned  and  fall  short 
of  the  glory  of  God"  (Romans  3:23).  Certainly  Chris tlikeness  should 
characterize  a  Christian,  even  though  it  will  take  all  eternity  to  make 
us  completely  like  Him  in  whom  there  was  no  sin,  no  moral  weakness. 
A  Christian  is  one  who  follows  Christ.  Yes,  as  children  sometimes 
say  when  they  are  playing  a  game,  this  is  "getting  warm,"  getting 
near  the  target.  The  Lord  himself  said,  "Follow  Me."  (Matthew 
4:19;  8:22;  9:9;  16:24;  Mark  2:14;  Luke  5:27;  and  other  verses  report 
this  invitation  of  Jesus.)  Certainly  anyone  who  follows  Christ  in  his 
absolute  trust  in  God  as  our  loving  heavenly  Father,  in  his  un- 
conditional love  toward  other  human  beings,  in  his  devotion  to  what 
the  Scriptures  call  the  kingdom  of  God  or  kingdom  of  heaven  — the 
extension  of  God's  fatherly  rule  over  every  relationship  and  activity 
on  earth— is  a  Christian. 

Dr.  MacLennan  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (United), 
2231  N.  E.  26th  Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  33064 
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A  Christian  Is  One  Saved  by  Grace  Through  Faith 

Here  we  are  moving  toward  the  central  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament.  Indeed  our  very  words,  a  Christian  is  one  saved  by  grace 
through  faith  is  almost  an  exact  quotation  of  Ephesians,  chapter  2, 
verses  8,  9:  ''For  by  grace  you  have  been  saved  through  faith;  and 
this  is  not  your  own  doing,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  — not  because  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast."  Faith  here  means  faith  in  Christ,  and 
faith  itself  means  trusting  him.  What  does  "grace"  mean?  It  may 
mean  many  things,  from  returning  thanks  before  or  after  a  meal,  to 
charm,  or  something  profound  in  God's  action  toward  us  and  for  us. 
In  this  latter  meaning  we  have  the  clue.  An  old  definition  said  that 
grace  is  God's  unmerited,  unearned  favor.  Grace  means  that  God 
loves  us  with  a  love  that  does  not  depend  on  our  goodness,  or  on  our 
loving  him  in  return.  It  is  that  amazing  quality  or  power  in  God 
which  moves  him  to  help  us  instead  of  condemn  us.  As  a  wise  Christian 
said,  "Grace  is  love  directed  towards  the  unworthy,  and  taking  action 
to  help  them."  In  biblical  language  it  is  "grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need"  (Hebrews  4:16). 

When  you  and  I  use  such  faith,  such  believing  trust  which  we 
summon,  then  grace  is  given  to  us  and  through  this  grace  we  are  saved. 

What  is  it  to  be  saved?  It  is  to  be  delivered  from  our  worst  spiritual 
enemies— the  power  of  sin,  the  guilt-feelings  we  have  because  we  have 
sinned  and  are  sinners,  the  sense  of  meaninglessness,  the  fear  of  death. 
To  be  saved  is  to  be  delivered  from  all  our  mistakes  and  weaknesses, 
our  sins  against  God  and  man.  As  you  may  know,  the  word  "salvation" 
comes  from  a  word  meaning  well-being  or  health  in  all  its  forms.  To 
men  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  salvation  was  not  only  what  a  man  must 
be  saved  from  but  what  a  man  must  be  saved  to.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  reconciliation  and  genuine  goodness  and  life. 

What  is  a  Christian?  A  Christian  is  one  who  has  put  his  whole 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  savior  and  has  made  him  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  life.  A  Christian,  said  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  first  World 
War,  is  one  who  bets  his  whole  life  on  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Remember,  to  be  saved  by  God's  grace  through  our 
trusting  faith,  is  more  than  to  be  saved  from  hell  after  our  bodies  die. 
It  is  to  be  saved  here  and  now.  As  the  Gospel  of  John  states 
emphatically,  ". .  .who  has  faith  in  him  may  in  him  possess  eternal 
life."  (John  3:15  NEB).  Note  that  this  means  here  and  now.  So  when 
we  use  the  faith  every  one  of  us  has  been  given  by  God,  and  put  it 
in  Christ,  we  are  venturing    our   whole   personality    in   confiding 
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ourselves  to  One  who  is  worthy. 

Perhaps  now  we  can  understand  the  saying  of  a  great  twentieth- 
century  Christian  warrior,  the  late  William  Temple,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Dr.  Temple  said  that  the  heart  of  Christianity  does 
not  consist  in  being  good  or  in  doing  good  — these  are  by-products— 
but  in  a  relationship  to  a  certain  person,  Jesus  Christ.  Our  relationship 
is  one  of  trust,  love,  obedience.  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  if  you  like  to 
simplify  it  as  I  do,  Christ  saves  us  from  eternal,  spiritual  death  here 
and  now  and  hereafter,  to  eternal  life. 

A  girl  about  eight  years  old  enjoyed  chatting  with  a  grandfatherly 
professor  in  Berkeley,  California.  Let  him,  Dr.  Robert  N.  Roden- 
mayer,  tell  it  in  his  own  words:  "Walking  home  one  day  I  came  to 
Emily's  house  where  she  was  sitting  on  the  front  step.  I  stopped  to 
say  hello  and  was  about  to  leave  when  she  said,  'What  do  people 
preach  about  in  your  church?'  I  replied  that  they  preach  about  the 
best  things  they  know.  'What,'  she  asked,  'is  the  best  thing  you 
know?'  I  turned  the  question  back,  'What  is  the  best  thing  you  know?' 
She  considered  it  gravely  and  finally  answered  'I  think  the  best  thing 
is  to  have  a  friend.'  I  agreed.  I  still  do  — 'Who  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven.'  "  An  old  gospel  hymn  speaks 
of  "What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus."  Another  hymn  sung  by 
Christians  years  ago  begins,  "I've  found  a  friend,  O  such  a  friend! 
He  loved  me  ere  I  knew  Him. . ."  Neither  hymn  may  be  immortal 
poetry  nor  the  music  set  to  the  words  the  greatest,  but  both  hymns 
express  admirably  the  truth  of  our  redemption  or  salvation. 

How  Do  You  Become  a  Christian? 

So  often  seekers  of  life,  abundant  and  victorious,  wish  that  we 
who  claim  to  have  found  it,  would  spell  out  the  steps.  "What  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?"  is  a  very  old  question,  and  is  asked  by  one  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Today  the  question  may  be  expressed 
in  different  language,  but  the  same  desire  is  behind  the  modern  query. 
How  does  a  man  become  a  Christian?  By  asking  the  chaplain  or  the 
pastor  to  baptize  him?  By  joining  a  church?  By  assenting  to  a  noble 
statement  of  faith,  to  what  is  called  a  creed?  No,  these  are  important 
and  helpful  and  many  would  feel  that  baptism  is  essential,  a  kind  of 
necessary  initiation  into  the  community  of  Jesus  Christ. 

One  of  the  best-known  and  respected  Baptist  ministers  of  our 
time  is  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Adams,  for  many  years  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  Virginia.  You  may  find  helpful  his  simple 
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outline  of  how  to  "come  to  Christ"  or  how  to  ''accept  Christ," 
knowing  that  Christ  has  already  accepted  you  as  worth  dying  for. 
Dr.  Adams  tells  children  (of  all  ages)  that  coming  to  Christ  is  as 
simple  as  ABC: 

A  —  Admit  that  you  have  sinned. 

B  —  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  will  be  saved  (Acts 

16:31). 
C  —  Confess  your  sins  and  claim  the  forgiveness  God  has  promised. 

Sometimes  this  good  servant  of  Christ  points  out  the  way  of  salvation 
in  this  way: 

A  —  Accept  Jesus  Christ  as  your  personal  Savior  and  Lord. 

B  —  Be  baptized  on  confession  of  your  faith. 

C  —  Church  membership  naturally  follows,  for  you  take  your  place 

in  the  fellowship  of  baptized  believers  for  Christian  nurture  and 

service. 

Because  this  follower  of  the  Lord  is  a  mature,  intelligent  Christian 
he  knows  that  the  ABC  formula  is  incomplete  until  we  add  one  more 
letter: 

D—  Do  whatever  Christ  commands. 

As  we  discipline  ourselves  through  prayer,  through  worship  in  which 
we  regularly  and  genuinely  participate,  and  through  Bible  study 
preferably  with  a  wise  and  experienced  Christian  teacher,  we  learn 
what  Christ's  commands  are  for  us  in  our  situation. 

Remember  That  While  Salvation  May  Be  Now,  It  Is  More 

What  is  meant  by  this  statement  in  boldface  type?  The  New 
Testament  which  is  our  authoritative  textbook  and  guide,  and  God's 
Word  for  us  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  conduct,  declares  that 
Christian  salvation  is  a  word  with  three  tenses.  Certainly  salvation 
means  a  past  event:  "We  were  saved"  (Romans  8:24).  What  Christ 
did  for  us  and  for  all  mankind  by  his  sacrificial  death  on  Calvary's 
cross  is  indeed  what  our  forefathers  called  "the  finished  work."  It 
can  never  be  repeated.  It  need  never  be  done  again.  Moreover,  by 
our  trust  in  the  crucified,  risen,  and  living  Savior  we  have  been  set 
free  from  all  that  enslaved  our  personalities.  We  have  been  forgiven, 
and  we  have  been  restored  to  God's  family  circle.  "We  were  saved." 

Christian  salvation  is  also  a  present  experience.  Says  the  greatest 
early  interpreter  of  Christ,  St.  Paul,  "Your  salvation  is  being  worked 
out"  (1  Corinthians  15:2  Phillips).  We  have  been  moved  into  a  new 
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realm,  a  new  relationship.  The  shining  New  Testament  phrase  for 
what  we  are  experiencing  when  we  are  Christ's  men  and  women  is 
"newness  of  life"  (Romans  6:4).  We  now  have  peace  with  God,  and 
the  peace  of  God.  This  is  what  Paul  means  when  he  uses  the  phrase 
(as  he  does  about  two  hundred  times)  "in  Christ."  We  are  in  com- 
munion with  our  unseen  and  living  Lord.  We  are  now  in  the 
community  of  Christ's  people,  the  church.  In  this  community  we 
are  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  our 
privileges  and  obligations  as  Christ's  men  and  women.  In  this  fellow- 
ship or  community,  we  are  nourished  and  built  up  in  spiritual  and 
moral  strength.  We  are  being  saved  through  the  "spiritual  food  and 
drink"  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion,  through  hearing 
the  Word  preached,  through  Bible  study,  through  service  to  others 
and  by  our  sacrificial  support  of  the  Christian  cause.  We  are  being 
saved  as  every  day  we  live  by  God's  grace  and  do  the  things  which 
we  believe  He  wants  us  to  do  to  help  give  Him  back  this  world.  We 
are  being  saved  as  we  love  one  another,  including  the  unlovable, 
as  Christ  loved  and  loves  us. 

Thank  God,  our  Christian  salvation  is  not  only  a  past  event, 
and  a  present  experience.  It  is  also  a  future  hope.  When  we  read  the 
New  Testament  epistles  a  glorious  legion  of  men  and  women  seem 
to  pass  in  parade  before  us.  Many  things  make  them  different  from 
ordinary  men  and  women.  These  gallant  soldiers  and  servants  of 
Christ  are  distinguished  by  their  deathless  hope.  They  do  not  worry 
or  "run  scared"  because  of  what  may  be  coming  to  our  world.  They 
know  Who  has  come  to  the  world,  and  Who  is  forever  in  the  world, 
and  Who  will  save  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  They  know  that 
"God  loved  the  world  so  much  that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  that 
everyone  who  has  faith  in  him  may  not  die  but  have  eternal  life" 
(John  3:16  New  English  Bible). 

For  these  early  Christians,  and  for  us  too,  D-Day  has  already 
come.  Christ  has  invaded  this  planet.  He  has  won  the  victory  in 
advance.  The  mopping-up  operations  are  proceeding  and  may  take 
centuries  to  complete.  One  thing  is  sure,  and  that  is  that  V-Day 
will  come,  either  within  what  we  call  history  or  beyond  history. 
"Christ  who  is  our  life  appears"  (Colossians  3:4).  There  will  be 
judgment.  We  do  not  know  how  or  when  or  where.  The  great  fact 
of  faith  is  that  we  shall  be  "with  Christ"  (Philippians  1:23).  The  hope 
of  being  with  Christ  forever  depends  on  being  "in  Christ"  now.  Of 
course,  as  Paul  say,  "we  know  only  in  part."  But  we  know  enough 
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to  trust  and  love  and  hope. 

Will  you  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  be  saved? 
Quietly,  trustfully,  turn  over  your  sins  to  Him  and  realize  His 
acceptance,  His  forgiveness,  His  grace  and  love.  Then   enlist   in 

Christ's  forces  forever.  ■  ■ 


LINES  FROM  THE  U.  S.  A. 

By  Eva  Kraus 

Only  a  Bachelor  Could  Afford  It 

Leroy  Freeman,  a  retired  postman  and  bachelor  from  Newton,  111., 
bequeathed  $10,000  in  savings  bonds  to  the  federal  government.  His 
explanation:  "The  United  States  has  been  good  to  me." 

Admonition 

The  old  farmer,  when  asked  by  the  news  reporter  how  he  kept  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  replied:  "I  make  the  most  of  all  that  comes  and  the 
least  of  all  that  goes." 

Have  a  Smile  On  Us 

On  highway  route  301  in  Maryland,  a  sign  in  front  of  a  motel  reads: 
HAVE  YOU  TRIED  OUT  YOUR  SMILE  TODAY? 

Busman's  Holiday 

Adolph  O.  Uland  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  with  50  years  of  service  as 
a  postman  and  145,000  miles  of  walking  in  back  of  him,  has  been  told  by 
his  doctor  to  walk  five  miles  every  day  for  his  health. 

Centennially  Speaking 

Redwood  City,  Calif.,  is  100  years  old  and  recently  observed  the  100th 
anniversary  of  its  First  Baptist  Church.  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Getchell,  a 
former  pastor,  was  invited  to  deliver  the  centennial  sermon.  He  had  just 
celebrated  his  100th  birthday. 

The  Little  White  House 

Mrs.  N.  R.  Wilhelm,  a  95-year-old  widow  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  not 
bothered  with  her  neighbors,  for  her  home  now  sits  in  the  middle  of  a  brand 
new  parking  lot. 

When  the  Baptist  Hospital  nearby  wanted  the  adjacent  property  for 
a  parking  lot,  everyone  sold  and  moved  away.  Mrs.  Wilhelm  was  reluctant 
to  leave  her  home  with  its  fond  memories.  The  hospital  understood,  and 
agreed  to  the  sale  of  everything  but  her  neat  little  white  house  and  front  yard. 
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cpavid  cAfei/e/t  Readied  Spain 


By  Irma  Hegel 


THE  station  wagon  was  bumping 
along  the  back  country  road. 
Bill  Bechill  glanced  off  at  the  green 
Connecticut  hills  that  cradled  the 
valley,  the  fields  powdered  with 
yellow -centered  white  daisies,  the 
black  cows  that  grazed  in  the  lush 
pastures.  "Nothing's  changed  in 
the  Nutmeg  State,"  he  remarked 
to  his  bride  of  three  days. 

From  under  her  bang  of  blond 
hair,  Debbie's  candid  blue  eyes  met 
his.  "You  didn't  tell  me  you  had  an 
Uncle  Thaddeus  living  in  Connecti- 
cut until  this  morning.  Why  didn't 
you,  6111?" 

"We-ell,"  Bill  drawled,  "Uncle 
Thad  is  a  rich  guy,  that's  why,  Deb. 
Don't  look  at  me  like  that.  You're 
the  champion  of  the  poor  with  that 
so-what  attitude  toward  money. 
I  know  we  met  at  a  camp  for  under- 
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privileged  kids.  And  I'm  the  di- 
rector of  that  camp.  I  aim  to  build 
it  up,  so  . . .  the  call  on  Uncle  Thad." 

"You  mean,"  Debbie  questioned 
in  a  shocked  voice,  "that  you're 
going  to  ask  your  uncle  for  moneyl" 

"I'll  ask  Uncle  Thaddeus  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,"  Bill  said. 
"That's  nothing'to  the  old  boy.  He's 
rolling  in  money.  Look  at  the  cause! 
Why,  if  Paul  had  had  an  Uncle 
Thaddeus,  the  apostle  would  have 
got  to  Spain." 

That  was  the  wrong  thing  to  say 
and  he  knew  it  the  moment  he  said 
it.  Debbie's  blue  eyes  were  shooting 
sparks.  "Suppose  Paul  didn't  get 
to  Spain!  He  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  where  he  was.  And 
he  knew  that  God  was  with  him." 

"Now,  Deb,  don't  start  talking 
like  I  didn't  believe.  I  do.  It's  only 


Bill  wanted  to  do  things  the 
quick  and  easy  way . . . 
But  the  easy  way  isn't  always 
the  best,  Debby  said 


that  it  takes  money  to  run  a  camp 
like  Sunshine.  Let's  not  be  too 
proud  to  beg  for  it." 

"I've  never  begged  for  anything 
in  my  life."  Debbie  edged  farther 
away  from  him.  "I  can't  even  beg 
in  my  prayers.  That  would  show 
neither  faith  in  God  nor  myself." 

Bill  glared  at  her.  "Contributions 
to  the  camp  have  fallen  off.  And 
you  know  it.  We've  got  a  long  line 
of  kids  waiting  to  come  in  this 
summer.  Do  you  want  to  let  them 
down?" 

"The  success  or  failure  of  our 
camp  doesn't  depend  on  anyone's 
charity.  Our  campers  are  willing  to 
work,  just  as  we  are." 

"Now,  see  here,  Deb,  I  saved 
Uncle  Thad  as  a  special  surprise 
for  you.  I  didn't  expect  this  sort  of 
reaction.  I  thought  you'd  be  glad 
that  I  was  trying  to  help.  What  do 
you  want  me  to  do  — feel  guilty 
because  we  have  a  rich  uncle?"  He 
broke  off,  squinting  through  the 
windshield.  "See  that  high  fence 
on  the  road  ahead?  That's  Uncle 
Thad's  estate." 

She  slid  over  to  the  window, 
staring  stonily  before  her,  looking 
like  the  Spirit  of  '76  or  something. 
Then  she  asked,  "What's  happening 
to  the  estate,  Bill?" 

They  had  drawn  nearer.  He  saw 
it.    The    high     grass    and    weeds 


inside  the  fence.  Contractors'  and 
carpenters'  trucks  on  the  circular 
driveway.  The  pillared  porch  of 
the  great  house  was  heaped  high 
with  stacks  of  bricks,  bags  of  cement, 
and  piles  of  lumber.  "I  don't  believe 
it,"  he  muttered. 

"Bill,  when  was  the  last  time  you 
heard  from  your  uncle?" 

"I  can't  remember.  I  was  in 
Vietnam.  When  I  got  back,  I  was 
busy  enough.  Sunshine  Camp  — and 
you.  Hold  on.  That  looks  like  Uncle 
Thad  by  the  gardener's  cottage." 

The  powerful  man  with  the  snow- 
white  hair  was  emptying  trash  on  a 
pile.  He  looked  up  as  the  station 
wagon  came  toward  him.  Then 
quickly  putting  down  his  trash 
basket  and  running  toward  the  car. 
"Bill-boy!"  he  cried. 

BILL  halted  the  station  wagon 
and  leaped  out.  "Uncle  Thad, 
what's  going  on  here?  What  are 
you  doing  in  that  get-up?" 

Uncle  Thad  looked  down  at  his 
overalls  and  laughed.  "These?  Best 
thing  I  ever  found  to  work  in.  Your 
Aunt  Agnes  and  I  are  living  in  the 
gardener's  cottage.  Real  comfort- 
able. Never  realized  that  before." 

"The  big  house.  That  was  your 
home,  Uncle  Thad." 

"Was  is  right.  House  has  been 
sold  to  be  remodeled  into  a  hospital 
for  crippled  children.  I'm  hoping  to 
stay  and  help  the  good  work  along. 
Crippled  children  were  always  one 
of  our  favorite  charities." 

"But  Bechill  Enterprises . . ."  Bill 
quavered. 

"Oh,  that  went  down  the  drain. 
Maloch  got  controlling  stock  and 


couldn't  make  it  work.  Too  bad.  A 
lot  of  good  men  lost  their  jobs.  I 
felt  sorry  for  that."  He  peered  at 
the  car.  "Who's  the  pretty  girl 
sitting  in  your  station  wagon,  Bill?" 

"My  wife.  Debbie  and  I  have 
been  married  for  three  days." 

Uncle  Thad  advanced  on  the  car, 
stretching  out  both  hands.  "Wel- 
come to  the  family,  Debbie.  Bill 
showed  good  taste.  You  come  right 
in  the  house  and  meet  your  Aunt 
Agnes.  Why,  we  haven't  had  a  bride 
in  this  family  in  a  year  of  Sundays. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  big 
house  being  turned  into  a  hospital 
for  crippled  kids?  Isn't  that  some- 
thing? Imagine  what  this  air  and 
these  grounds  will  do  for  those 
youngsters!" 

Bill  stared  at  his  uncle,  busy  now 
with  Debbie.  The  old  boy  seemed 
not  to  have  a  care  in  the  world! 
Debbie  was  nodding  enthusiastically 
to  his  explanations. 

Aunt  Agnes,  with  her  spun-sugar 
white  hair  and  pink-and-white  face, 
came  running  from  the  cottage. 
She  kissed  Bill  on  both  cheeks.  She 
clasped  Debbie  close.  "Come  in, 
come  in,"  she  invited  them.  "How 
good  to  see  you,  Bill!  And  is  this 
pretty  little  thing  your  wife?  Bill, 
bring  your  luggage  in.  We've  got  so 
much  to  talk  about.  It'll  take  us 
days." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  about  your 
loss,"  Bill  mumbled. 

"What  loss?"  Aunt  Agnes  pushed 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  car.  "I 
haven't  lost  your  Uncle  Thad.  And 
he  hasn't  lost  me.  Go  get  that  lug- 
gage while  I  brew  us  some  fresh 
coffee." 
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They're  putting  on  an  act,  Bill 
thought.  They  really  can't  feel  that 
way  deep  down.  He  carried  the  lug- 
gage in  to  the  painted  rooms  of  the 
small  gardener's  cottage.  Coffee  was 
already  bubbling,  filling  the  sun- 
spilled  kitchen  with  an  inviting 
fragrance.  Debbie  was  placing  cups 
and  saucers  on  a  red-and-white 
checked  table,  joking  with  Uncle 
Thad. 

"Sit  down,  boy,"  Uncle  Thad 
boomed  out.  "Haven't  heard  from 
you  since  you  were  doing  that  bang- 
up  job  with  those  orphans  in  Viet- 
nam. Going  back  there?" 

"I'm  now  the  director  of  Sunshine 
Camp  in  Upper  New  York,"  Bill 
explained.  "A  big  project  on  a  shoe- 
string budget." 


"Ah,  remember  Crashaw,  Bill- 
boy? 

Life  that  dares  send 
A  challenge  to  his  end, 
And  when  it  comes  say,    'Wel- 
come, Friend.' 
Whether   we're   twenty    or   thirty, 
or  sixty  or  eighty  — that's  what  we 
need  —  challenge.    The    good     God 
meant  it  that  way  to  keep  us  from 
becoming  vegetables." 

"Uncle  Thad,  I  love  you,"  said 
Debbie  behind  him. 

The  old  man  raised  his  white  head 
and  reached  up  to  hug  her  hands 
about  his  neck.  "I  think  you're 
quite  a  girl,  too,  Debbie  Bechill. 
Work  in  that  same  camp  with  Bill, 
do  you?" 

"I  was  there  before  Bill.  That's 
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where  we  met.  Those  kids  — Uncle 
Thad  you  must  visit  us  and  see 
them.  They're  from  the  worst  slum 
areas  in  the  city.  A  few  days  in 
Camp  Sunshine  and  they're  taking 
hold,  helping,  and  accepting  their 
challenge.  They're  the  ones  that 
make  camp  life  what  it  is." 

"I've  got  ideas  for  those  kids 
coming  into  this  hospital,"  Uncle 
Thad  declared.  "Challenges  for 
them.  And  I  intend  to  help  them 
meet  them.  They  haven't  ousted  me 
as  chairman  of  this  society  yet." 

They  talked  on  over  coffee  and 
rolls.  Plans  for  kids,  ways  in  which 
to  get  the  money  to  help,  equip- 
ment, therapy,  understanding,  and 
faith  in  God.  Uncle  Thad  and  Aunt 
Agnes  weren't  mourning  over  past 
losses.  Like  two  enthusiastic  young- 
sters they  were  planning  a  whole 
new  life  together.  As  for  Debbie  — 
Bill  couldn't  pry  her  from  them. 
She'd  adopted  them. 

Bill  and  Debbie  slept  in  their 
sleeping  bags  on  the  floor  of  the 
living  room  that  night.  They  talked 
more  over  breakfast  and  then  were 
ready  to  start  on  their  way. 

"So  long,  my  former  rich  uncle," 
Bill  mused  as  they  drove  off  down 
the  driveway  lined  with  trucks. 

"Your  Uncle  Thad  is  rich," 
Debbie  insisted.  "Just  as  we're  rich, 
Bill.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  meet 
such  a  wonderful  couple." 

"No  ten  thousand  for  our  camp," 
Bill  mourned.  "Not  even  a  plugged 
nickel.  So  one  more  Paul  won't 
reach  Spain." 

"But  what  Paul  accomplished 
reached  Spain.  And  beyond  Spain. 
To  our  country.  To  the  whole  world. 


How  can  you  have  any  doubts 
about  Camp  Sunshine?" 

Bill  grinned  and  squeezed  her 
hand  in  his.  "O.K.,  Sunshine.  So 
let's  be  on  our  way." 

Debbie,  although  she  was  already 
sitting  very  close  to  him,  inched 
closer.  "Let's  make  it  there  tonight. 
I  can't  wait  until  Camp  Sunshine 
opens."  ■  ■ 


NO  ULCERS 

"You  won't  catch  me  getting 
ulcers,"  announced  the  sales  man- 
ager to  a  friend.  "For  one  thing  I 
take  things  as  they  come.  And  for 
another,  although  I  often  get  angry, 
I  don't  hold  a  grudge  — not  even 
against  people  who  have  done 
things  to  me  I'll  never  forgive."  — 
Advertiser's  Digest. 


"You're  supposed  to  say,  'I  do!'  not  'What 
am  I  doing?' " 
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By  Thomas  W.  Klewin 


THERE'S  a  new  problem  loom- 
ing  large  on  the  immediate  hori- 
zon, even  for  military  men  and  their 
families— the  problem  of   leisure. 

Although  most  people  still  talk 
about  leisure  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing they  wished  they  had  in 
greater  amounts,  along  with  the 
money  to  enjoy  it;  the  truth  is  most 
individuals  already  have  a  more 
than  adequate  amount  of  leisure 
time.  The  dilemma  is  how  to  use 
what  we  have  when  we  have  leisure 
time  available. 

It's  not  enough  just  to  "fill  up" 
our  leisure  hours,  or  "find  some- 
thing to  do  to  keep  busy."  Yet 
that's  how  too  many  people  still 
conceive  of  leisure  time.  It's  the 
hours,  72  to  be  precise,  left  over 
after  devoting  40  to  work  and  56 
to  sleep.  Vacations  and  long  holi- 
days are  merely  added  dividends  to 
be  spent  in  large  blocks  of  unin- 
terrupted free  time. 


A  concept  like  this  springs  from 
a  traditional  American  approach  to 
life  based  on  the  old  Puritan  ethic 
which  equated  hard  work  with  god- 
liness, business  with  Christian  vir- 
tue, a  constant  bustling  with  a  con- 
structive morality,  and  non-pro- 
ductive leisure,  which  didn't 
somehow  relate  to  what  could  be 
done  with  the  hands,  as  the  mark 
of  a  shiftless,  worthless  individual. 

The  old  axioms  are  still  being 
quoted  to  justify  this  kind  of  reason- 
ing. All,  somehow,  relate  idleness 
with  the  devil  such  as  these:  "The 
devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands  to 
do,"  or  "an  idle  mind  is  the  devil's 
workshop." 

But  this  kind  of  an  approach  to 
leisure  limits  a  person's  free  time  to 
the  role  of  being  little  more  than  the 
opposite  of  work,  a  time  primarily 
to  be  used  to  recover  from  the  physi- 
cal strain  of  hours  spent  on  the  job, 
in  an  office,  on  the  flight  line,   or 
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in  a  shop. 

In  today's  compartmentalized, 
fragmented,  and  impersonal  world, 
a  new  concept  of  the  use  of  un- 
occupied time  has  arisen  — even 
among  the  military.  It  is  that  leisure 
can  be  used  — and  some  of  it  ought 
to  be  used— to  recoup  a  sense  of 
personal  identity.  This  idea  insists 
that  you  cannot  place  an  individ- 
ual's entire  life  history  on  an  IBM 
card. 

Yet  neither  or  both  of  these  ap- 
proaches to  leisure  limit  the  truly 
creative  aspects  of  living  to  those 
minority  hours  spent  on  the  job 
or  in  pursuit  of  more  education 
which  is  designed  primarily  to  add 
earning  power  to  the  individual's 
working  time. 

It  also  breeds  a  dual  approach  to 
how  we  use  our  free  time.  We  have, 
as  so  many  experts  report,  become 
a  nation  of  "spectators,"  passively 
watching  as  others  entertain  us.  The 
great  hue  and  cry  about  the  devas- 
tating effect  of  TV  is  that  it  has 
become  an  instrument  of  entertain- 
ment and  not  instruction.  So  TV 
becomes  the  "boob  tube,"  or  the 
"idiot  box"  as  some  critics  have 
called  it.  TV  could  help  us  grow 
mentally,  but  until  it  does,  perhaps 
the  critics  are  right. 

Television  has  become  the  all 
engulfing  force  in  our  American 
way  of  life  because  we've  become  a 
nation  of  spectators  during  our 
leisure  hours.  It's  capable  of  absorb- 
ing large  segments  of  time  and 
making  it  pass  quickly.  If  "filling 
up"  unscheduled  hours  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  leisure  — then  tele- 
vision fills  the  bill. 


THERE'S  a  second  approach  to 
the  use  of  leisure  time  — an  ag- 
gressive participation  in  personal 
sports  or  travel.  Somehow  this  has  a 
constructive  value  if  it  enables  the 
individual  to  regain  some  of  his 
own  identity  and  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  in  completing  a  job 
which  requires  some  skill— such  as 
skiing  in  winter  or  water  skiing  in 
summer,  boating,  fishing,  camping, 
hunting,  swimming,  or  just  plain 
sight-seeing. 

But  there's  far  more  to  leisure 
than  this.  Basically  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  attitudes.  This  is  where 
the  fundamental  Christian  philoso- 
phy of  life  enters  as  it  makes  every- 
thing in  life  —  including  all  time 
spent  on  the  job  or  in  recreation  — 
a  precious  gift  from  God  to  be 
treasured,  used,  and  made  creative. 
Leisure  can  "be  what  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  a  professor  of  Christian  social 
ethics,  has  stated:  "A  time  when  a 
man  feels  uniquely  free  to  develop 
and  be  himself  and  to  proclaim  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  over  all  of  time, 
history,  and  human  destiny." 

Free  time  allows  the  child  of  God 
to  grow  and  mature  into  something 
vaguely  resembling  what  God  in- 
tended him  to  be  — a  creature  made 
in  the  likeness  of  God  and  possessing 
the  capacity  to  be  creative. 

A  "creative"  view  of  leisure 
allows  an  individual  not  only  to 
become  more  knowledgeable,  but 
also  more  interesting  to  himself  and 
others.  Life  can  take  on  new  dimen- 
sions and  enable  a  person  to  be  more 
stimulating  to  those  around  him 
when  he  learns  how  to  pause  and 
"marvel"  at  the  world.  Only  leisure 
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moments  can  offer  this. 

There's  a  place  in  the  world  of 
free  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  quiet 
moments.  A  beginning  can  be  made 
by  eliminating  the  franticness  which 
seems  to  propel  so  many  people  in 
so  much  of  what  they  do.  Time  be- 
longs to  man,  and  will  continue  to 
belong  to  us  in  the  future,  so  there's 
no  need  to  race  through  it  as  if  the 
free  time  we  have  at  the  moment 
will  be  the  last  we'll  ever  enjoy. 

Basically  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  using  leisure  hours  to  travel, 
or  to  participate  in  the  many  sea- 
sonal activities  available  to  almost 
everyone.  But  it  can  be  done  with 
much  more  grace  which  would  indi- 
cate filling  leisure  hours  isn't  just 
a  compulsion  to  be  doing  something, 
but  is  a  deliberate  choice  freely  and 
consciously  made. 

Recreation  should  be  something 
more  than  filling  hours  and  days. 
A  day  at  the  beach  can  be  "re- 
creation" where  spiritual,  mental, 
and  emotional  batteries  are  re- 
charged, or  it  might  even  be  time  to 
live  with  oneself  and  find  satisfac- 
tion in  this. 

Somehow  the  idea  of  leisure  sel- 
dom conveys  the  concept  of  educa- 
tion. Yet  the  very  existence  of  free 
time  implies  the  need  to  be  educated 
to  use  leisure  intelligently,  to  fur- 
ther the  uniqueness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  stimulate  a  curiosity 
about  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

There's  nothing  new  in  the  idea 
that  today's  complex  world  de- 
mands a  person  who  is  a  continuous 
learner.  But  this  involves  a  problem- 
solving  approach  to  life,  and  a  de- 
velopment  of    breadth    to    absorb 


new  tastes  and  an  understanding 
of  the  world  of  reality— God's  world. 

Curiosity  may  have  "killed  the 
cat,"  but  an  ever-expanding,  self- 
education  will  only  rise  from  an 
innate  sense  of  curiosity  which  pro- 
pels a  person  to  ask,  "How,  why, 
and  what  happens  because  of  this?" 

Leisure  presents  everyone  with  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  grow  and 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
Paperback  books  have  brought  the 
price  of  religious  classics,  the  best 
of  the  modern  works  of  the  current 
theologians,  and  good  religious  mag- 
azines within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
Leisure  affords  the  individual  the 
opportunity  to  read,  participate  in  a 
dialog  with  others  about  religion, 
and  to  join  in  the  activities  of  the 
chapel  or  local  church. 

In  a  sense  leisure  time  belongs 
to  each  of  us,  in  that  we  don't  have 
to  buy  or  sell  it  before  it  either 
becomes  ours  or  is  of  value.  So  no 
one  can  really  organize  it  for  us, 
or  give  it  purpose  and  direction, 
except  we  ourselves.  It's  uniquely 
ours  and  becomes  exactly  what  we 
make  of  it. 

It  should  be  a  time  to  develop 
our  mind  as  well  as  our  muscles, 
to  continue  life-long  learning  habits, 
and  sharpen  our  talents.  To  con- 
ceive of  leisure  merely  as  the  op- 
posite of  work  will  never  make  non- 
work  hours  what  they  can  be— 
creative  leisure.  This  involves  a 
mental  and  spiritual  attitude,  or  as 
Aristotle  once  wrote:  "A  man  will 
live  not  to  the  extent  that  he  is  a 
man,  but  to  the  extent  the  divine 
principle  dwells  within  him  and 
propels  him"  — even  in  leisure  hours. 
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This  is  not  a  particularly  large  Buffalo  bull;  but  some  bulls  will  weigh  in  excess 
of  3,000  pounds. 


Lesson  from  the  Buffalo 


By  Paul  J.  Reale 


THE  BUFFALO  taught  Ameri- 
cans an  important  lesson:  No 
matter  how  rich  the  nation's  natural 
resources  may  be  they  are  never 
inexhaustible. 

Buffalo,  or  bison  as  they  are 
officially  known,  once  swarmed  over 
the  Great  Plains,  that  vast  pasture- 
land  extending  from  western  Canada 
south  to  the  Texas  Panhandle.  Ex- 


cepting for  man,  the  buffalo  was 
the  most  populous  animal  on  earth, 
and  he  was  the  biggest  game  animal 
in  the  United  States.  No  other 
continent  — not  even  Africa—  had 
ever  produced  an  animal  of  the  kind 
in  such  fantastic  numbers.  The 
herds  in  the  early  1800s  contained 
perhaps  as  many  as  60,000,000 
buffalo,  massive  black,  hump-backed 
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beasts  with  red-rimmed  eyes,  scraggly 
beards,  and  short  upturned  horns. 
Then,  starting  in  the  1830s,  came  a 
slaughter  such  as  the  world  had 
never  known. 

It  is  true  that  this  was  a  growing 
nation,  and  white  settlers  could  not 
be  expected  to  live  in  close  associa- 
tion with  the  buffalo.  Wild  bison 
just  did  not  mix  with  railroads, 
homes,  playing  children,  farms,  and 
livestock.  Then,  too,  there  was  the 
problem  of  the  Indians.  The  buffalo 
was  their  food,  shelter,  and  fuel. 
Destroying  the  animal  seemed  the 
only  way  to  destroy  the  Indians. 

But  the  manner  in  which  the 
bison  was  exterminated  is  not  easily 
defended.  Thousands  of  buffaloes 
were  slain  by  hunters  who,  like  the 
celebrated  Buffalo  Bill  Cody,  were 
hired  to  supply  steaks  for  railroad 
construction  gangs.  Other  hunters 
bagged  up  to  250  buffaloes  daily, 
but  these  crack  shots  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent ilk.  They  were  not  interested 
in  meat;  they  stripped  the  animals 
of  their  hides,  or  sometimes  they 
took  only  the  tongues  (a  gourmet's 
delight),  and  left  the  rest  to  lie  in 
the  sun.  In  one  year  alone,  the 
American  Fur  Company  shipped 
110,000  robes  and  25,000  tongues 
East,  and  there  were,  you  must 
remember,  numerous  such  trading 
posts  just  as  busy. 

When  a  mass  of  buffaloes  three 
miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long 
blocked  a  train'  near  Dodge  City, 
Kansas,  the  men  aboard  spent  two 
hours  shooting  the  animals  for  fun. 
Later,  hunting  from  trains  became 
a  popular,  widely  advertised  "sport" 
in  which    passengers    could    shoot 


from  open  windows  as  the  buffalo 
thundered  beside  the  train.  The 
carcasses  were  left  to  pollute  the 
prairie  air.  Scavengers  sometimes 
came  by  in  wagons  to  gather  up  the 
chalky  bones  which  could  be  ground 
up  and  sold  as  fertilizer. 

The  red  men  viewed  the  butchery 
with  horror.  They  killed  the  buffalo 
for  use  only,  and  every  morsel  was 
utilized.  From  the  hides  the  Indians 
made  clothing,  blankets,  tents,  and 
cooking  pots.  Bones  gave  them 
weapons  and  eating  utensils.  Feath- 
ers and  points  were  secured  to 
arrows  with  hoof  glue,  and  ribs  pro- 
vided runners  for  sleds.  Nothing  was 
wasted.  Even  the  manure— water- 
impervious  "buffalo  chips"  —  had 
an  importance.  It  was  the  material 
for  hot,  slow-burning  fires.  The 
Indians  raided  frontier  settlements 
and  massacred  whites  when  they 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
locate  buffaloes  enough  to  supply 
their  families  with  the  necessities 
of  life. 

By  1889,  the  buffalo  population 
had  been  slashed  to  500.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  hunters  as- 
signed to  fetch  specimen  for  mount- 
ing at  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  New  York,  searched  for 
three  months  without  sighting  one 
buffalo.  In  1894,  no  more  than  20 
wild  bison  were  known  to  exist. 
Only  then,  with  the  species  on  the 
verge  of  extinction,  were  there  de- 
mands for  swift  action. 

Fortunately,  a  few  privately 
owned  herds  were  discovered,  such 
as  the  one  started  many  years 
earlier  by  a  Pend  d'Oreille  Indian 
known  as  "Walking  Coyote."  The 
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federal  government,  working  with 
interested  citizens,  purchased,  pam- 
pered and  safeguarded  these  piti- 
ful remnants  of  the  once  majestic 
hordes.  The  buffalo  was  thus  saved. 

TODAY  there  are  close  to  25,000 
bison  in  North  America,  mostly 
on  reservations.  The  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  maintains  four 
such  refuges— at  Valentine,  Nebras- 
ka; Cache,  Oklahoma;  Devil's  Lake, 
North  Dakota,  and  at  Moiese,  Mon- 
tana. Any  of  the  ranges  is  worth  a 
visit,  especially  if  your  interests  run 
to  wide-open  spaces,  big  game,  and 
wildlife  conservation. 

One  of  the  oldest  sanctuaries— 
established  in  1908  with  the  en- 
couragement of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
—  is  the  National  Bison  Range  at 
Moiese,  in  Montana's  beautiful 
Flathead  Valley,  "Land  of  the 
Shining  Mountains."  Here  are  500 
of  the  great  shaggy  animals,  sharing 
19,000  acres  of  wilderness  with  elk, 
deer,  pronghorn  antelope  and  big- 
horn sheep.  You  can  study  a 
sampling  of  bison  and  other  game 
in  the  exhibition  pastures  anytime. 
From  late  June  through  to  Labor 
Day  there  are  20-mile-long  auto- 
motive tours  that  allow  you  a  close 
look  at  the  buffalo  in  their  natural 
surroundings.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  out. 
Bobcats  and  coyotes  are  sometimes 
present.  A  black  bear  occasionally 
wanders  through  the  area.  Golden 
eagles,  falcons,  shorthorn  owls  and 
other  relatively  rare  birds  abound. 

Lucky  is  the  fellow  who  gets  to 
Moiese,   or   to   any    of    the    other 


refuges,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
in  time  for  the  annual  buffalo 
roundup.  It's  a  spectacularly  wild 
and  woolly  affair— a  happening 
straight  out  of  a  tale  of  the  Old  West. 

The  bison  belongs  to  the  cattle 
family;  he  is  close  kin  to  the  sheep 
because  he,  too,  is  cloven-hoofed 
and  chews  a  cud.  But,  as  any  of  the 
dozen  or  so  men  in  the  roundup  will 
tell  you,  there  is  nothing  really 
sheepish  about  the  buffalo.  He  has 
an  ornery  disposition  and  can't  be 
trusted  for  a  minute.  Many  a  farmer 
has  been  gored  or  killed  by  a  bison 
he  raised  from  a  calf  and  thought 
tame.  The  fact  is,  the  buffalo  is  wild 
through  and  through;  he  is  a  ton 
and  more  of  dynamite.  Despite  his 
enormous  size,  the  critter  can  wheel 
and  charge  quickly,  and  furiously; 
and  he'll  outrun  any  horse  around. 

All  this  adds  up  to  hazardous 
duty  for  the  cowboys.  The  buffaloes 
—  bulls,  cows,  and  calves— have 
been  grazing  freely  over  the  range 
for  the  past  year,  and  they  don't 
like  intruders.  Nonetheless,  the 
job  of  the  cowboys  is  to  hustle  the 
horde  home.  The  men  on  horseback 
are  at  their  work  for  three  or  four 
days,  bunching  the  buffaloes 
together  cautiously,  and  driving 
them  forward,  across  hilly  grass- 
land, rocky  slopes  and  rattler- 
infested  ravines. 

Eventually,  the  range  visitor  (he 
must  stay  near  the  headquarters 
buildings,  out  of  harm's  way)  be- 
holds the  spectacle.  The  buffalo 
are  coming.  Five  hundred  of  them 
suddenly  hurtle  into  view  along 
the  crest  of  a  cluster  of  long,  steep 
hills.  For  a  moment  the  beasts  are 
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Lucky  is  the  fellow  who  gets  to  the  Buffalo  refuge  in  the  fall  of  the  year  in  time  to 
see  the  annual  roundup.  It's  a  spectacularly  wild  and  woolly  affair — a  happening 
straight  out  of  a  tale  of  the  old  West. 


outlined  against  the  blue  sky,  like 
a  gathering  of  great  black  storm 
clouds.  And  then  the  animals 
rumble  down  with  cowboys  at  their 
flanks  crying ''yip-yip!"  and  "yeah! 
yeah!"  The  bison  descend,  and  as 
they  do  heavy-woven  wire  fencing 
reaches  out  on  either  side  to  pocket 
them  into  a  pasture  near  a  corral. 
Now  the  cowhands  ride  into  the 
pasture  and  start  trimming  small 
gangs  of  buffalo,  about  a  dozen  at 
a  clip,  from  the  restive  herd.  The 
trick  is  to  drive  them  into  the 
corral  and  then  through  a  succession 
of  three  pens.  Men  with  long  bam- 
boo sticks  mount  catwalks  above 
the  pens  to  prod  the  beasts  along, 


six  animals  at  a  time  into  the  first 
pen,  three  into  the  next  one,  and 
then  one  buffalo  at  a  time  into  the 
third  and  last  where  range  staffers 
are  posted  to  inspect  him  closely. 
Things  can  get  sticky,  and  do, 
as  when  a  big  bull  suddenly  decides 
not  to  go  the  route,  and  the  bamboo 
sticks  only  make  him  nastier.  At 
a  time  like  this  a  cowboy  is  obliged 
to  lower  himself  into  the  pen  and 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  figur- 
atively if  not  literally.  Confronting 
the  animal,  he  waves  his  arms 
wildly  and  taunts  him  into  charging 
—straight  into  the  next  pen,  as  the 
cowboy  leaps  clear.  On  occasion, 
beast  bests  man.   More  than  once 
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a  fellow,  because  of  some  miscalcu- 
lation on  his  own  part,  has  been 
hauled  gashed  and  bleeding  from 
the  pen. 

It  is  in  the  third  pen  that  the 
fate  of  a  buffalo  is  decided.  The 
approximately  100  calves  born  on 
the  range  the  previous  spring  are 
given  antibrucellosis  shots,  branded 
and  sent  scurrying  back  to  the  hills. 
As  many  of  the  older  animals  are 
culled  from  the  herd.  Some  of  these 
are  sold  for  propagation  or  exhibition 
purposes,  and  others  are  sold  for 
meat.  The  roundup  therefore  serves 
to  insure  a  representative  herd  in 


size  equal  to  the  food  capacity  of 
the  range.  The  sale  of  the  surplus 
animals  makes  the  refuge  self- 
supporting  in  part.  Further,  at 
Moiese,  25  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  are  returned  to  Sanders 
and  Lake  counties— in  which  the 
range  is  situated— for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  and  roads. 

The  buffalo  is  a  reminder  of  the 
nation's  past,  and  of  today's  need 
for  constant  attention  in  matters 
of  conservation.  Viewed  in  this 
context,  the  beast  will  always  be 
more  blessing  than  burden. 


Church  Statistics 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  compiled  by  the  yearbook  of 
American  Churches,  the  religious  affiliation  of  Americans  by  major 
denominational  groups  is  as  follows: 

Buddhists 92,000 

Old  Catholics,  Polish  National  Catholics,  and 

Armenian  Church,  Diocese  of  America 483,901 

Eastern  Churches 3,172,163 

Jews 5,600,000 

Roman  Catholics 46,246,175 

Protestants 69,088,183 

124,682,422 

The  largest  Protestant  denomination  is  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  with  10,770,573  members.  Two  other  conventions  add 
8,192,799  to  the  Baptist  grand  total. 


One  of  the  finest  and  truest  definitions  of  sympathy  is  "Sympathy 
is  your  pain  in  my  heart."  — Hal  Luccock  in  High  Points. 

y 

A  lot  of  kneeling  keeps  you   in   good   standing   with    God.— 
American  Mercury. 

Some  folks  don't  have  many  faults,  but  they  sure  make  the  most 
of  those  they've  got.  —  P-K  Sideliner. 
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Transmitting 
Religious  Values 


By  Ruth  McKelvie 


AT  A  RECENT  chapel  school 
l  staff  meeting,  each  teacher 
was  asked  to  go  back  in  his  memory 
to  try  to  recall  his  first  Sunday 
School  teacher.  This  brought  looks 
of  puzzlement  to  some  faces,  but 
everyone  dutifully  cooperated.  One 
of  the  younger  teachers  was  able  to 
remember  a  teacher  she  had  had  as 
a  four-or  five-year-old  child.  The 
group  nailed  her  immediately 
demanding  to  know  how  she  could 
remember  anyone  when  she  was  so 
young,  but  she  persisted  in  her 
contention  that  she  did  remember 
the  teacher. 

"All  right,"  demanded  a  fellow 
teacher,  "what  was  it  about  that 
teacher  that  made  her  so  unforget- 
table?" 

"It  was  because  she  was  so  nice 


to  us,"  the  young  woman  replied. 
"She  was  always  glad  to  see  us  in 
Sunday  school.  She  would  come  to 
the  door  to  meet  us,  and  she  knew 
each  of  us  by  name.  Most  of  all, 
I  remember  the  time  she  had  us  to 
her  house  for  a  picnic.  She  lived 
in  a  very  nice  house  in  the  country, 
and  I  think  she  had  a  swimming 
pool.  But  I'm  not  positive  about 
the  pool.  But  anyway,  she  had  us 
over  for  a  picnic  one  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  I  always  remembered 
what  a  good  time  we  had  there.  She 
had  games  and  prizes  for  each  of 
us.  No  other  teacher  ever  did  any- 
thing like  that  for  us." 

Obviously  this  young  woman  did 
not  remember  the  teacher  for  her 
great  ability  to  teach  the  truths  of 
Christianity    as    "the     truths    of 


Miss  McKelvie  is  Director  of  Religious  Education,  Chapel,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
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Christianity."  What  was  most  im- 
portant was  that  this  teacher  liked 
her  as  a  child,  and  communicated 
her  love  of  the  children  in  her  class 
by  being  open  and  friendly  to  them. 
Who  is  to  say  how  much  influence 
one  person  has  on  another's  life 
without  saying  a  word? 

This  story  illustrates  the  principle 
that  what  a  person  is  speaks  so 
much  louder  than  what  he  says.  The 
young  girl  remembered  the  teacher 
because  she  was  open  and  friendly 
to  the  children.  C.  Ellis  Nelson, 
in  his  book  Where  Faith  Begins, 
states  that  "The  deliberate  words 
and  actions  that  parents  and  adults 
use  in  all  kinds  of  specific  events 
and  the  quality  of  the  corporate 
life  of  the  believers  are  curriculum" 
(John  Knox  Press.  1967.  $4.75. 
Copyright  M.  E.  Bratcher.  1967). 
Many  will  disagree  with  me,  but 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  only 
way  that  faith  is  transmitted  is 
personally,  and  by  radiant,  vie 
torious,  and  optimistic  people. 
Those  whose  lives  "so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  and  give  glory  to  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven"  (Matthew  5:16). 

God  has  always  used  his  people 
to  show  his  love  toward  mankind. 
From  the  earliest  prophets  and 
judges,  the  disciples,  Jesus  himself, 
Dooley  and  Schweitzer,  God  does 
his  work  through  people. 

We  Learn  Through  Imitation 

Faith,  in  a  very  real  sense,  is 
inherited.  If  it  skips  a  generation, 
it  may  become  extinct.  Paul  realized 
this  when  in  2  Timothy  1:5  he  says: 
"I   am   reminded   of   your   sincere 


faith,  a  faith  that  dwelt  first  in 
your  grandmother  Lois  and  your 
mother  Eunice  and  now,  I  am  sure, 
dwells  in  you."  The  constant,  daily 
witness  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
brought  Timothy  up  had  had  their 
effect,  for  Timothy  had  the  religious 
values  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother. 

We  learn  our  behavior  patterns 
and  our  values  from  those  around 
us.  Man  is  the  most  imitative  of 
creatures.  We  imitate  the  faith 
or  lack  of  faith  of  others.  A  child 
who  is  sent  off  to  Sunday  school 
while  his  parents  sleep  in  soon 
realizes  that  this  is  an  unimportant 
part  of  life.  He  knows  their  value 
system  by  what  they  do,  not  by 
what  they  say.  Giving  lip  service 
to  Sunday  school  attendance  for 
a  child  does  not  make  him  a  believer 
in  God.  It  is  the  parent  who  is 
down  on  his  knees  praying,  setting 
the  example  for  that  child  who 
is  forming  the  child's  life-style.  So 
Paul  says  to  Timothy,  "I  can  see 
where  you  got  your  faith:  from  your 
mother  and  grandmother." 

Imitation  transmits  wrong  values, 
too.  We  all  know  the  stories  of 
parents  who  teach  their  children  to 
lie  to  avoid  unpleasant  situations, 
like  getting  rid  of  unwanted  sales- 
men. To  the  literal  mind  of  a  child, 
it's  confusing  to  have  a  lie  be  all 
right  one  time,  but  not  another. 

Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  his- 
tory have  received  their  faith  through 
association  with  believers.  Doubt- 
less, much  persuasion  was  exerted 
through  the  spoken  word,  but  far 
more  faith  was  transmitted  through 
the  quality  of  the  life  lived  by  the 
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faithful.  St.  Augustine  credits  his 
conversion  to  his  mother's  devotion 
to  God.  Abraham  Lincoln  traces  his 
faith  directly  to  his  stepmother's 
living  of  her  life  in  Christian  fashion. 
Christianity  can  in  fact  be  trans- 
mitted in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
living  of  it.  The  world  has  grown 
increasingly  skeptical  of  the  spoken 
and  printed  word.  So  much  verbos- 
ity is  intended  to  win  man  over  to 
a  side,  to  convince  him  against  his 
will,  that  increasingly,  he  tends  to 
reject  what  he  reads  and  hears.  The 
person  communicating  so  often  does 
not  himself  believe  what  he  says,  or 
changes  his  position  so  often  that 
people  doubt  his  integrity.  ''Do  as 
I  say,  not  as  I  do,"  is  being  rejected 
daily  by  secular  man.  More  and 
more  he  wants  to  see  the  results  of 
a  man's  words.  A  man's  actions 
have  to  prove  out  his  words,  or  his 
words  get  thrown  out  by  his  actions. 

We  Must  Earn  the  Right  to  Be  Heard 

A  missionary  set  up  a  hospital 
in  a  land  where  living  conditions 
were  intolerable,  and  medical  atten- 
tion was  unknown.  He  healed  people 
and  did  all  he  could  to  help  them 
find  health.  Although  he  served  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  labored 
for  years  without  preaching.  People 
wondered  why  he  did  the  good 
things,  but  were  timid  to  ask. 
Eventually,  one  of  the  hospital 
workers  who  had  been  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  cured  patients 
asked  him,  "Why  do  you  continue 
to  heal  these  people?  We  know  you 
come  from  a  land  where  there  is 
plenty  to  eat.  You  could  be  a  rich 
man  there  and  have   the   best   of 


everything  your  country  offers. 
Your  great  gifts  of  healing  and 
understanding  would  be  appreciated 
far  more  there  than  they  are  here. 
Why  do  you  stay?"  Only  when  he 
was  asked,  did  the  doctor  testify 
to  his  faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  way  he  had  lived  his 
life  of  loving  concern  for  people  and 
for  God  proved  out  his  convictions. 
He  had  earned  the  right  to  speak  of 
his  beliefs.  He  also  had  an  attentive 
audience;  one  that  wanted  to  hear 
his  words  after  seeing  his  actions. 
It  was  worth  the  effort  of  waiting 
and  holding  his  tongue  until  he  was 
questioned.  The  quality  of  life  is 
what  convinces  or  fails  to  convince 
men  of  God's  love. 

The  Christian  man  "speaks"  in 
his  community  through  his  actions 
and  decisions;  what  he  takes  a  stand 
on.  He  cannot  speak  one  way,  and 
then  act  another  way.  Consistency 
is  what  he  is  watched  for.  It  seems 
a  shame,  but  a  Christian  is  judged 
far  more  critically  than  a  man  who 
holds  to  no  religious  faith.  People 
do  not  expect  a  high  code  of  conduct 
from  non- Christians,  but  Christians 
are  not  expected  to  be  "human"  in 
conducting  their  lives.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  make  mistakes.  Thus, 
a  mistake  made  by  a  follower  of 
Jesus  is  judged  far  more  harshly 
than  a  mistake  made  by  an  uncom- 
mitted man.  "You,  therefore,  must 
be  as  perfect,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect"  (Matthew  5:48). 
This  is  strictly  enforced  by  the 
secular  society.  Hypocrisy  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  cardinal  sin,  and  a 
Christian  dare  not  say  one  thing  and 
do  another. 
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Secularization  is  so  complete  in 
today's  world  that  Christianity  is 
literally'  forced  to  act  instead  of 
speak.  This  is  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging confrontations  that  the 
church  faces.  For  now  it  must  put 
what  it  believes  as  an  institution 
into  action  through  individuals.  The 
challenge  lies  in  equipping  people 
to  go  forth  from  the  protection  and 
healing  of  the  church  to  mend  and 
heal  the  brokenness  of  today's  world. 
The  church  must  more  efficiently 
than  ever  equip  and  inspire  its 
believers  to  represent  Christianity 
in  a  secular  world.  In  Where  Faith 
Begins,  Nelson  says,  "Our  finest 
learning  comes  when  we  have  to  face 
situations  as  Christian  persons,  and 
our  joy  in  serving  comes  when  we 
do  what  we  know  how  to  do." 
Rather   than   wringing   our   hands 


about  the  "church  losing  ground," 
the  alert,  dedicated  Christian  should 
grab  hold  of  the  increasing  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  in  relevant  ways 
to  a  world  gone  haywire.  He  can 
ask  himself  and  God  what  he  can 
do  to  alleviate  the  alienation  man 
experiences  from  self,  other  men, 
and  God.  What  is  his  attitude  to  be? 
What  action  should  he  take  once  he 
knows  where  he  stands  on  issues? 
What  will  be  the  consequences  of 
his  actions?  (An  important  point  to 
consider  in  times  when  people  fre- 
quently put  action  gear  into  place 
before  think  gear  is  properly  located.) 
How  can  a  Christian  be  an  agent  of 
reconciliation  between  God  and 
man  in  these  times  is  the  question 
which  should  be  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  For  this  is  how  faith  is  going 
to  be  transmitted  today.  ■  ■ 


'Look  at  it  this  way.  You're  not  losing  a  daughter,  but  gaining  three  horses." 
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Casey  the  Great 


I'M  NOT  referring  to  ''Casey  at  the  Bat,"  but   to   the   great 
Charles  D.  Stengel,  whose  last  stint  in  baseball  was  as  manager 
of  the  lowly  (but  highly  successful,  money-wise  )  New  York  Mets. 

Nearly  40  years  ago,  Casey  made  his  debut  as  a  major  leaguer 
with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  as  an  outfielder.  Even  during  his  early 
playing  days  he  was  noted  for  his  hilarious,  crazy  antics  on  the 
diamond.  At  one  time  he  performed  one  of  his  greatest  feats  for  a 
full  house  at  Ebbets  Field.  Casey  was,  at  the  time,  playing  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates:  and  since  they  were  playing  in  Casey's  old  field, 
he  was  booed  soundly  by  his  former  fans.  His  first  time  up  Casey 
was  given  the  "raspberry"  in  great  volume.  He  called  time,  bowed 
to  the  howling  mob  and  tipped  his  cap.  On  top  of  his  head  there  was 
perched  a  small  sparrow  which  instantly  flew  from  his  head.  The 
boos  turned  to  laughter  and  he's  had  the  fans  laughing  ever  since. 

He  was  considered  a  pretty  good  ballplayer  in  his  time.  While 
with  the  New  York  Giants,  he  won  two  world  series  games  for  them 
with  home  runs. 

As  a  manager,  he  was  considered,  a  flop.  He  shifted  from  the 
minors  back  to  the  majors.  Always  his  teams  either  ended  in  the 
second  division  or  in  last  place.  He  struck  gold  when  he  was  hired 
to  manage  the  New  York  Yankees  in  1949.  That  year  his  team  won 
the  pennant  and  the  world  series.  His  great  team  accomplished  this 
feat  again  in  the  1950, 1951, 1952,  and  1953  seasons— five  pennants,  five 
world  series  in  five  years,  a  feat  never  accomplished  or  equalled  by 
a  manager.  It  wasn't  long  before  Casey,  who  was  noted  as  the  "Clown 
of  Baseball,"  became  the  most  famous,  highest  paid,  manager  of 
his  time. 

When  he  became  manager  of  the  newly  formed  New  York  Mets, 
his  teams  always  finished  in  last  position,  but  the  ball  park  was 
always  loaded  due  to  the  great  Casey's  magic  name. 

At  present  he  is  not  directly  active  in  the  game  but  is  wealthy  — 
he  always  mentions  the  fact  that  baseball  has  always  been  good  to 
him,  even  when  he  was  a  clown  and  later  a  prince. 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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ONCE  when  I  was  younger,  I  was  always  in  trouble.  I'd  break 
windows,  really  tear  things  up.  My  mother  used  to  tell  me 
about  what  would  happen  if  I  didn't  behave.  She  told  me  about 
the  Lord  and  how  he'd  scold  me  for  what  I'd  done.  I'd  laugh  and 
pay  no  attention  to  her  at  all.  This  went  on  until  I  was  fifteen 
years  old. 

Then  came  the  day  I  needed  help.  I  was  in  a  car  with  my  friend. 
We  were  traveling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Then  we  lost  control 
of  the  car.  It  ran  across  the  highway  into  another  car.  We  were 
thrown  out  of  the  car. 

Well  here  we  were,  very  seriously  hurt.  I  broke  a  couple  of  ribs 
and  my  left  leg.  My  friend  was  unconscious  with  a  concussion  and 
in  critical  condition.  Then  I  remembered  what  my  mother  told  me 
to  do  when  in  trouble.  So  I  started  praying  for  both  of  us.  I  prayed 
more  for  my  friend  than  myself  because  of  the  condition  he  was  in. 
The  doctors  all  said  he  had  only  a  short  time  to  live.  Well  all  of  a 
sudden,  like  a  miracle  had  happened,  he  regained  consciousness.  I 
was  shocked  at  what  I  had  witnessed.   My  mother  was  right. 

Since  then  we  are  both  working  with  the  Lord  and  we  both  pray 
together.  Now  at  20  years  of  age,  I  look  back  and  thank  the  Lord 
for  all  that  he  has  done  for  me.  He  has  healed  me  and  given  me 
strength  to  continue  on  in  life.  I  am  in  the  service,  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  and  also  engaged  to  a  wonderful  girl.  The  Lord  is 
real.  This  was  an  answer  to  a  prayer.  My  next  prayer  is  that  many 
more  people  find  their  way  to  the  Lord.  If  they  do,  I'm  sure  they 
will  find  what  I  have.  This  may  be  answered  and  again  maybe 
not.  Only  the  Lord  will  know. 

— A3C  Dale  C.  Engler 
(Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Station,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90045) 
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lift  Up  Dour  Heart 


Victories  that  are  easy  are  cheap.  Those  only  are  worth  having 
which  come  as  the  result  of  hard  fighting.  —  H enry  Ward  Beecher. 

This  expression  (up  a  blind  alley)  means  that  you  are  in  a 
passage  without  exits.  It  goes  back  to  the  time  when  gates  were 
called  "eyes."  Thus  someone  running  into  an  alley  without  a  gate 
was  caught  in  a  "blind"  alley.  —  Why  We  Say. 

During  a  long  life  I  have  had  to  eat  my  own  words  many  times, 
and  I  have  found  it  a  very  nourishing  diet.  —  Winston  Churchill. 

A  man's  real  worth  is  determined  by  what  he  does  when  he  has 
nothing  to  do.  —  Megiddo  Message. 

Use  the  past  as  a  springboard,  not  as  a  sofa.  — Nunn  Wiser  in 
Woman's  Mirror. 

Progress  is  the  activity  of  today  and  the  assurance  of  tomorrow. 
—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  fact  that  a  fact  is  a  fact  and  you  cannot  change  it  is  balanced 
by  the  fact  you  can  change  you.  — Paul  Boese  in  Quote. 

There  are  three  ingredients  in  the  good  life:  learning,  earning, 
and  yearning.  — Christopher  Morley  in  High  Points. 

A  sermon  can  help  people  in  different  ways.  Some  rise  from 
it  greatly  strengthened;  others  wake  up  from  it  refreshed.  —  The 
Miami  Herald. 

Complaining  is  one  way  of  throwing  responsibility  upon  others 
for  one's  own  vexations.  — Paul  Tournier  in  To  Resist  Or  To  Surrender? 

An  optimist  is  a  man  who  thinks  he  can  build  a  $12,000  house  for 
$12,000.  —  Sunsh  ine  .Magazine. 
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Brief  News  Items 


Dr.  Poling  Dies 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  7,  1968.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Protes- 
tant church  leader  for  60  years  and 
a  prolific  author  and  novelist,  died 
at  University  hospital  early  today 
of  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  83. 

Dr.  Poling's  son,  Clark,  was  one 
of  the  four  chaplains  who  lost  their 
lives  on  the  Dorchester  during  World 
War  II.  Dr.  Poling's  wife,  Lillian, 
died  last  year. 

Dr.  Poling  for  years  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Christian  En- 
deavor; Editor  of  Christian  Herald; 
and  always  interested  in  chaplains 


and  the  men  in  military  service.  He 
held  numerous  pastorates,  among 
them  Marble  Collegiate  Church  in 
New  York  and  Baptist  Temple  in 
Philadelphia. 

Top  Ten  Armed  Forces  Awardees 

Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  has  announced  the  ten 
awardees  in  the  armed  forces  who 
have  received  medals  and  money  for 
writing  the  best  letters  on  freedom. 
SP4  Mark  A.  White  in  Germany 
received  the  highest  award  — $1,000 
and  a  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal.  Lesser  amounts  of  $100  each 
and  a  GW  Honor  Medal  went  to: 
MSGT  John  Adkins,  Fort  Bliss; 
SP5  James  E.  Bohannon,  APO  San 
Fran;  COL  Daniel  James,  APO  San 
Fran;  CAPT  James  J.  Kirshcke, 
Philadelphia;  LT  Chas.  R.  Pursley, 
San  Diego;  COL  Harold  D.  Shoe- 
maker, APO  New  York;  LCDR  L. 
M.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  FPO  New  York; 
CAPT  John  D.  Williams,  Washing- 


DA,  NANG,  VIETNAM.— Ensign  James 
H.  Somes,  Jr.,  feeds  the  small  child  that 
he  is  sponsoring  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Mobile 
Construction  Bn  7  Scholarship  Program, 
initiated  by  Chaplain  Miles  C.  Stine.  A 
party  with  ice  cream  and  cake  was  given 
at  Camp  Adenir  for  the  sponsors  and  the 
50  children  that  are  being  given  one  year 
of  schooling. 


ton,  D.  C;  YN2  Monico  A.  Fernan- 
dez, Curtis  Bay,  Md. 

The  Average  American 

He's  not  quite  28.  He's  been  mar- 
ried 5  years.  He's  got  two  children. 
He  earns  $7,500  a  year.  He  owns  a 
3-year-old  car.  He's  buying  his 
home.  He's  worried  about  such 
things  as  his  children's  education, 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  urban  crisis, 
the  next  job  promotion.  He  says 
"Hello"  to  the  neighbors  in  the 
morning  and  he  is  gaining  ground. 
What  goes  into  that  average, 
which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce figured  out,  is  summed  up 
neatly  as  follows: 

19  million  are  under  5 
19  million  are  over  65 
175  million  are  white 
25  million  are  non-white 
91  million  are  married 
11  million  are  widows  or  widowers 
120  million  can  vote 
6  million  are  in  college 
50  million  are  in  other  schools 
33  million  are  white-collar  workers 
27  million  are  blue-collar  workers 
8  million  are  foreign  born 
125  million  are  city  dwellers 
32  million  are  home  owners 
123  million  are  church  members. 
—  From  Family  Financial  Planning 


Writer's  Digest  Schools 

Writer's  Digest  Schools,  the  largest 
home  study  school  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  teaching  of  creative 
writing,  has  received  full  V.  A. 
Approval  for  three  courses  of  study: 
Article  Writing,  Short  Story  Writ- 


FT.  BELVOIR,  VA.— Early  this  year  at 
the  PYOC  Area  Rally  in  this  area,  the 
Rhythmic  Choir  of  the  People's  Congre- 
gational Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
featured.  Shown  here  are  R.  Carpenter 
and  H.  Bradley  dancing  "O  Love  That 
Wilt  Not  Let  Me  Go." 


ing,  and  Short  Fiction  Writing. 
Anyone  who  can  qualify  under  PL. 
358  may  apply.  Write  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Atwood,  Writer's  Digest,  22  E. 
12th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210 
for  detailed  information. 

Financial  Awards  for  Church  Man- 
agement Students 

Assistantships  (paying  $600  to 
$780);  internships  ($420  to  $600); 
scholarships  ($90  to  $360)  are  being 
offered  to  qualified  men  and  women 
to  participate  in  the  Church  Man- 
agement School  at  American  Uni- 
versity. For  further  information 
write  Center  for  Church  Manage- 
ment, School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, The  American  University, 
Washington,  D.   C.    20016. 
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CAM  RANH  BAY,  RVN— Three  Vietna- 
mese brothers  are  assisted  in  their 
project  to  repaint  the  main  dining  of 
the  My  Ca  monastery.  On  floor  (1  to  r) 
are  SP/4  Roger  J.  Pohlod  and  Chaplain 
(Captain)  Fidelis  J.  Forrester.  Father 
Forrester  of  the  Benedictine  order  has 
worked  with  My  Ca  brothers  to  help  them 
obtain  furniture  and  volunteer   workers. 


4th  Assembly  of  World  Council 

The  4th  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  will  be  held 
July  4  to  19  in  Uppsala,  Sweden. 
Some  800  official  delegates  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  sessions.  The 
theme  will  be:  "Behold,  I  Make  All 
Things  New." 


Sunday  Night  in  Southwark 

A  new  program  entitled  "Honest 
to  Man"  is  being  offered  by  South- 
wark Cathedral  in  England  on 
Sunday  evenings.  There  will  be  no 
organ  voluntary,  no  prayers,  no 
sermon.  Instead  there  will  be  a 
forum  to  discuss,  demonstrate  and 
explore  the  themes  of  service,  unity, 
education,  music,  communication, 
the  arts.  The  program  will  be  partly 
on  a  platform  in  the  middle  of  the 
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audience  and  partly  amongst  them 
with  a  roving  microphone.  The 
evening  will  begin  at  6:30  and  at 
7:45  there  will  be  a  break  when 
people  can  either  go  home  or  stay 
for  refreshments  served  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  then  take  part  in 
small  group  discussions. 

1,000  Jobs  to  Fill 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Miller,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Voluntary 
Service  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Board  of  National  Missions,  has 
1,000  jobs  to  fill.  The  jobs  are 
located  from  Alaska  to  Puerto  Rico, 
but  are  mostly  in  the  mainland  U.S. 
Most  of  them  will  last  from  one  to 
three  months;  the  remuneration  is 
largely  room,  board,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  tasks  that  need  to 
be  done.  If  interested,  write  Dr. 
Miller  at  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10027. 

Retreat  at  Fort  Hood 

The  third  annual  post-wide  re- 
ligious retreat  was  held  at  Fort 
Hood  January  29  to  February  23. 
The  subject  theme  was:  "I  Am  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 
Civilian  retreat  masters  numbered 
21.  The  purpose  of  the  retreat  was 
stated:  "To  give  men  a  chance  to 
ask  questions  about  their  own  re- 
ligion, enter  into  discussion,  and 
find  how  a  20th  century  man  lives 
with  his  religion." 

Japanese  Christians  Help  in  Vietnam 

A  campaign  to  send  technical 
workers  to  Vietnam  and  India  has 


been  launched  by  Japanese  Chris- 
tians, and  the  first  volunteer  has 
already  left  for  Vietnam.  "We  can't 
send  millions  of  pounds  of  food  as 
European  and  American  churches 
do,"  said  the  Rev.  Kentaro  Buma, 
"but  what  we  have,  we  can  give  — 
technical  skills  and  experience." 

Address  Changes 

THE  LINK  is  published  and 
mailed  overseas  six  weeks  or  more 
in  advance  of  the  date  of  issue.  For 
example,  this  issue  (JUNE)  was 
shipped  out  on  April  8.  So  we  urge 
all  those  who  order  for  units  to  in- 
form us  of  address  changes,  changes 
of  unit  designations  and  the  like. 
If  you  can  anticipate  what  these 
changes  will  be  and  let  us  know,  it 
will  facilitate  getting  the  magazine 
to  you  on  time.  And  be  sure  to  order 
enough  copies  for  everyone. 


The  Protestant  Choir  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Argentia,  Newfoundland,  all  dressed  up 
for  the  Christmas  program,  1967.  The 
choir,  directed  by  MU3  Sterling  Cossa- 
boom,  presented  "Unto  Us  a  Child" 
and  the  "Song  of  Christmas."  Regular 
organist  Mrs.  K.  E.  Fields  was  assisted 
by  Sister  St.  William,  music  instructor 
for  the  Placentia  schools. 


Judson  Writers  Conference 

Chancellor  Benjamin  P.  Browne 
of  Judson  College,  Elgin,  Illinois, 
is  the  distinguished  director  of  the 
Judson  Writers'  Conference  which 
will  be  held  this  year  at  the  college 
July  27  — August  3.  An  outstanding 
faculty  will  be  there  to  help  young 
writers  learn  how  better  to  write. 
Among  these  leaders  are:  Ralph 
Seager,  Marion  Van  Home,  Lenore 
Morgan,  Don  Crawford,  and  Irene 
Murray,  assistant  editor  of  THE 
LINK.  Those  of  you  who  are  in- 
terested in  writing  for  THE  LINK, 
we'd  like  you  to  contact  Miss  Mur- 
ray this  summer— if  you  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Judson.  She  can  give  you 
the  know-how  of  writing  for  us. 

Also  Green  Lake 

Larry  Fitzgerald,  Editor  of  THE 
LINK,  will  be  meeting  with  the 
Uniform  Lesson  Writers  at  Green 
Lake,  Wisconsin,  during  the  Chris- 
tian Writers  and  Editors'  Con- 
ference: July  6-13.  If  you  can  make 
this  conference,  get  in  touch  with 
the  Editor  of  THE  LINK  and  dis- 
cuss with  him  the  opportunities 
afforded  you  in  writing  for  THE 
LINK. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Green 
Lake  Writers  Conference  are:  Glenn 
Asquith;  Harry  Neal  and  his  wife; 
Edward  Fulweiler;  Elizabeth  Yates 
and  many,  many  others. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  18,  19,  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education;  page  20,  USIS; 
page  27,  H.  Armstrong  Roberts;  pages 
46,  49,  Paul  J.  Reale;  pages  58,  61,  U.S. 
Navy;  pages  59,  60,  U.S.  Army. 
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JUNE  gets  its  name  probably  from  the  Roman  goddess  Juno,  queen  of 
heaven;  or  from  Junus,  a  Roman  clan.  It  is  the  month  of  the  summer 
solstice  (meaning  "the  sun  stops")  when  the  sun  has  moved  to  the  point 
farthest  north  from  the  equator  and  seems  to  stand  still  before  moving 
south  again.  It  is  the  month  of  roses  and  weddings. 

June  2.  Whitsunday  or  Pentecost.  7  Sundays  after  Easter.  Commemorates 

descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost  Day. 
June  3.  Birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Born  this  day  1803. 
June  4.  Old  Maid's  Day.  To  honor  all  old  maids  for  the  good  they've  done 

the  world. 
June  5.  Mme  Chiang  Kai-shek's  birthday.  Born  this  day  1897.  She  is  one 

of  the  three  famous  Soong  sisters. 
June  6.  D-day.  Operation  Overlord.  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  landed  in 

Normandy  on  this  date  in  1944.  The  greatest  amphibious  force  in  history. 

Also  Nathan  Hale's  birthday.  Born  1755.  Captured  and  executed  by  the 

British,  he  said  before  he  died:  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 

lose  for  my  country." 
June  7.  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day.  Observed  since  1953. 
June  9.  Trinity  Sunday.  Also  Children's  Day    (began   in    1868).    Children 

participate  in  church  services. 
June  14.  Flag  Day.  On  this  day  in  1777  the  Continental  Congress  formally 

adopted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  flag  of  the  U.S.  Also  Army  Day. 

A  Congressional  resolution  on  June  14,  1775,  established  the  U.S.  Army. 
June  15.  Magna  Charta  Day.  On  this  day  in  1215  King  John  signed  the 

Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede. .  .Washington,  D.    C.   Summer   Jubilee 

begins. 
June  16.  Father's  Day.  Also  70th  Anniversary  of  the  Navy  Hospital  Corps. 
June  21.  Summer  begins  at  3:13  A.M.  E.  S.  T. .  .On  this  day  in  1788  the 

Constitution  was  ratified.  New  Hampshire  voted  to  adopt  it  and  this 

was  the  ninth  state  needed. 
June  23.  Third  Sunday  after  Pentecost. .  .Swim  for  Health  Week  begins. 
June  24.  Midsummer  Day.  Summer  solstice.  Also  St.  John  the  Baptist  Day. 
June  26.  The  first  American  expeditionary  force  reached  France  in  1917, 

WWI. 
June  28.  Treaty  of  Versailles  signed,  1919.  Ended  WW  I. 
June  30.  Independence  Sunday. .  ,4th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. .  .Also  Nature 

Sunday. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  The  New  Japan  (page  8) 

Biblical  Material:  Matthew  28:19,  20 

What  are  some  of  the  changes  urban  living  is  forcing  on  the  life  of 
local  congregations  both  in  Japan  and  the  U.S.?  How  would  social 
legislation  and  unions  affect  truck  drivers  in  Japan?  Consider  what 
differences  it  would  make  in  your  own  life  if  Christianity  were  a 
tiny  minority  religion  in  the  U.  S.? 

2.  Telling  the  Good  News  (page  23) 

Biblical  Material:  Exodus  4:10;  Romans  8:31-39 

How  is  the  gospel  best  communicated?  What  qualities  do  we  need 
as  we  seek  to  communicate  the  gospel?  If  your  chaplain  should  tell 
you:  "Use  what  you  have  to  tell  the  good  news,"  what  would  this 
mean  for  you  — and  how  would  you  respond? 

3.  What  Is  a  Christian?  (page  32) 

Biblical  Material:  Matthew  4:19;  Ephesians  2:8,  9;  John  3:15 

What  is  your  definition  of  a  Christian?  The  author's?  How  does 
one  follow  Christ  in  today's  world?  How  is  one  saved?  How  does  the 
Christian  know  he  has  a  future  home  in  heaven? 

4.  Transmitting  Religious  Values  (page  51) 
Biblical  Material:  2  Timothy  1:3-7 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  the  Christian  can  help  heal  the  world's 
brokenness?  Why  is  the  world  growing  increasingly  secular?  How 
can  we  penetrate  the  secular  world  with  religious  values?  What  part 
do  the  following  play  in  transmitting  religious  values:  Christian 
education;  prayer;  Bible  reading? 

5.  The  Use  of  Leisure  Time  (page  43) 
Biblical  Material:  Mark  6:30-32 

Do  we  have  more  leisure  today  than  in  former  days?  Why  or  why 
not?  What  is  a  constructive  use  of  leisure  time?  What  activities  are 
"wreck-creation"  and  what  are  "re-creation"?  What  is  the  relation 
of  your  work  and  your  leisure? 
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Five  Women  I  Love  by  Bob  Hope.  Avon,  a  division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation, 
959  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019.  1966.  75  cents. 

The  five  women  of  this  title— Janis  Paige,  Joey  Heatherton,  Anita  Bryant,  Kaye 
Stevens,  and  Carroll  Baker— are  just  a  few  of  the  many  performers  who  ac- 
companied Bob  Hope  on  one  of  his  Christmas  visits  to  Vietnam.  Typical  Hope  — 
funny  as  can  be.  From  the  greatest  entertainer  of  our  troops.  Hope  says: 

Somewhere  inside  me  there's  a  cherished  and  indestructible  memory 
of  my  first  soldier  audience.  I  looked  at  them,  they  laughed  at  me,  and 
it  was  love  at  first  sight  (p.5). 

Not  knowing  where  the  enemy  is  or  who's  firing  at  you  can  be 
unnerving.  Not  knowing  where  your  friends  or  the  people  back  home 
stand  can  be  shattering.  That  it  hasn't  been  is  a  tribute  to  the  brave 
men  I  was  proud  to  meet  (p. 6). 

Treat  Me  Cool,  Lord  by  Carl  F.  Burke.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10007.  1968.  Paper  $1.75. 

Some  more  prayers  by  the  kids  from  city  streets,  collected  by  Carl  F.  Burke, 
Chaplain  of  Erie  County  Jail,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  sample: 

My  dad's  a  drunk,  Lord, 
And  some  people 
Think  it's  funny. 

Why  do  they  do  that 
When  it  ain't  funny  at  all? 

Do  You  Hear  Me,  God?  by  Ruth  and  Arthayer  Sanborn.  Judson  Press.  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.  19481. 1968.  $1.95. 

A  small  book  of  beautiful,  sensitive  prayers.  An  example— not  in  verse  form: 
"My  boy  is  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  world;  lonely,  overburdened,  tired, 
perhaps  facing  death.  He  is  all  the  soldiers  in  the  world. . .  I  am  only  one  mother, 
Lord,  but  tonight  I  multiply  myself  by  many  thousands. . ." 


The  American  President.  Edited  by  Sidney  Warren.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.  1967.  $1.95. 

In  a  presidential  year,  this  is  a  timely  book.  The  editor  states  his  objective  as 
follows:  "This  book  of  readings  is  designed  to  provide  for  both  the  student  and  the 
layman  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  dimension,  the  complexity,  and  the  subtleties 
of  Presidential  leadership."  There  are  four  sections:  the  place  of  the  Presidency 
in  the  Constitution;  how  the  office  has  been  regarded  by  some  of  the  men  who 
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occupied  it;  views  of  the  office  by  leading  commentators  who  look  in  from  the 
outside;  and  an  examination  of  the  Presidency  through  official  statements  and 
policies  that  reflect  the  wide-ranging  roles  that  both  constitutional  duty  and 
historical  circumstances  have  required  the  Chief  Executive  to  perform. 


Sound   Off!  (Continued  from  page  4) 


to  get  the  new  address  well  in  aavance  of  a  change  of  station  for  the  subscriber  to  get 
THE  LINK  on  time.- Editor.) 

Prefers  THE  LINK 

I  am  a  Korean  working  for  an  American  contractor  in  Vietnam.  There  are 
magazines  and  books  in  the  PX  but  I  couldn't  feel  satisfied  and  comfortable  with 
them.  I  decided  I  wanted  to  subscribe  regularly  for  THE  LINK.  Your  fine  magazine 
is  appreciated  all  over  the  world. 

—  Song,   Chae    Han,    Pacific    Architects    &    Engineers,    Inc.,    1st    Logistical 
Command  Engineering,  APO  San  Francisco  96307 

Enjoyed  "Patrol" 

My  Dad  is  an  Air  Force  career  man  and  since  being  at  college  I  have  taken 
out  a  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  your  magazine  is 
greatly  appreciated.  In  particular,  I  enjoyed  the  story  "Patrol"  by  John  James 
Jantz  in  the  January  issue.  It  is  one  of  the  most  moving  stories  I've  read  in  a 
long  time.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

—  Christine  Asbury,  Care  Crownhart  Hall  107B,  Wisconsin  State  University, 
Superior,  Wis.  54880 

"Last  Wish" 

My  son,  combat  photographer  Sgt.  Byron  G.  Highland,  U.S.M.C.,  was 
killed  with  Dr.  Bernard  Fall,  21  Feb.  1967,  "Street  Without  Joy,"  Vietnam.  One 
of  my  son's  buddies  mailed  me  from  Vietnam  a  copy  of  the  poem  "Last  Wish"  by 
Kermit  Shelby  which  appeared  in  the  September,  1967,  issue  of  THE  LINK. 
The  poem  has  been  lost  and  I'd  like  to  replace  it.  Enclosed  also  is  $3.00  for  a  year's 
subscription. 

—  Maxine  McCutcheon,  12708  Hartwell,  Detroit,  Mich.  48227. 
(Copy  of  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  sent.  Editor.) 

Pass  THE  LINK  On! 

For  a  long  time  now  we  have  neglected  to  write  to  tell  you  how  very  much 
we  enjoy  LINK  at  the  Sherman  USO  Club. 

We  think  it  is  so  very  nice  of  you  to  send  these  copies  to  us  each  month  and 
the  servicemen  look  forward  to  reading  them.  I  like  them  very  much  too  and  when 
we  are  finished  with  them,  they  are  passed  on  to  others  who  might  enjoy  them. 

-(Mrs.)  Opal  Alexander,  Staff  Aide,  USO  Club,  Sherman,  Texas. 
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"Well,  I   finally  made  the   ends    meet. 
Now,  what  about  this  gap  in  the  middle?" 


Election  Agent:  That  was  a  good 
speech  our  candidate  made  on  the 
farming  question,  wasn't  it? 

Farmer:  It  wasn't  so  bad;  but  a 
couple  of  nights'  good  rain  would 
have  done  a  sight  more  good.— 
Builders. 

A  Russian  worker  approached  a 
plan  director  during  a  snowstorm 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

"Comrade,"  he  exclaimed,  "it's 
snowing   again    and    we    have    no 


garage  for  the  machines." 

"I'll  see  to  it  that  the  snow  stops," 

said  the  director. 

"Oh,  you  always  take  the  easy 

way  out,"  the  worker  retorted.— 

Walter  Trohan  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  young  woodpecker,  feeling 
exceedingly  chipper  that  morning, 
looked  around  the  forest  and  de- 
cided to  start  the  day  by  pecking 
at  a  huge  oak.  He  had  just  got  off 
to  a  good  start  when  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning split  the  tree  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  bird  hustled  out  from 
under  the  fallen  debris,  looked  up 
at  what  was  left  of  the  tree,  and 
murmured  with  a  shudder.  "Formi- 
dable! I  don't  even  know  my  own 
strength!"  —  Pourquoi  Pas? 

A  California  businessman,  just 
back  from  exploring  the  possible 
opportunities  in  Alaska,  was  giving 
a  friend  a  glowing  account  of  the 
new  state's  tourist  and  vacation 
attractions,  especially  the  winter 
sports  like  skiing,  skating,  and 
hunting. 

"Sounds  fine,"  said  the  friend, 
"but  what  do  they  do  up  there  in 
summer?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  returned 
traveler,  "they  go  swimming  that 
day ■."  —  United Mine  Workers'  Jour- 
nal. 

Whistler  came  in  and  found  his 
mother  scrubbing  the  floor.  "Why, 
Mother,"  he  remarked,  "you're  off 
your  rocker!"  —  Bap tist  Student. 

Some  people  try  to  hold  a  job  by 
sitting  on  it.  — Rex  Mobley  in  Quote. 
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